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T is no modern idea only to call the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John the Sacerdotal Prayer of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The title is as old as St. Cyril, 
who tells us that Jesus Christ here prays in His 

quality of Priest and Victim. The Supper is over; the 
Holy Eucharist has been given; in a few hours the last 
act of the oblation will have begun; Jesus stands between 
the two, as it were, concentrating His thoughts on the 
purpose of His stupendous work, expressing that purpose 
for all the world to realize. He speaks with assurance; 
He speaks of power and glory, ‘‘as one having authority’”’ ; 
though elsewhere, even in St. John, He acknowledges 
His soul ‘‘ to be troubled,’’ and asks His Father to save 
Him from this hour, here all is serene, and sure, and 
majestic. A little later, in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
He will be found crushed beneath His load, and praying 
that if it be possible, the chalice may pass from Him; 
but in the Sacerdotal Prayer there is none of that. Instead 
all is certainty. He has finished the work which His 
Father has given Him to do; He claims the reward of 
One who has redeemed the world; that reward must be 
shared by all ‘‘ His own,”’ by all those who “‘ shall believe 
in Him ’’; He asks, not in expectation only that He will 
be answered, not only by way of petition, but with the 
language of an equal to an equal, knowing well that He 
does but put in the shape of prayer the grace He has won 
for mankind. 


1. ‘‘ These things Jesus spoke: and lifting up his eyes 
to heaven he said: Father, the hour is come. Glorify thy 
Son, that thy Son may glorify thee. 
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2. As thou hast given him power over all flesh, that 
he may give eternal life to allwhom thou hast given him.”’ 


He begins His prayer where John had begun his 
Gospel. The Word made flesh was the true life, the life 
that was the light of men; throughout the Gospel the 
words have been repeated again and again; John will 
continue to repeat them to the end in his Epistles. And 
Paul and Peter will take them up; to them all the coming 
of Jesus Christ, the gift of Jesus Christ, the Church which 
He founded, was not an organization only, not a unity 
of agreement, or of combination, but of life. It was a 
re-creation, a re-birth. It would come from within, not 
from without; connatural even if supernatural; known 
by living more than by learning, founded on a knowledge 
which man of himself could never gain. 


3. ‘‘ Now this is eternal life: That they may know thee, 
the only true God, and him whom thou hast sent, Jesus 
Christ.”’ 


The prayer divides itself into three parts. First, Jesus 
prays for Himself, not, as has just been said, by way of 
petition, but as an equal claims from an equal, as one who 
has given a full gift, claims a just retribution. It is the 
prayer of God to God, the Son to the Father, the ‘‘ beloved 
Son, in whom the Father is well pleased.”’ 


4.‘ T have glorified thee on the earth : I have finished 
the work thou gavest me to do. 


5. And now, glorify thou me, O Father, with thyself, 
with the glory which I had, before the world was, with 
thee. 

6. I have manifested thy name to the men whom thou 
hast given me out of the world. Thine they were: and 
to me thou gavest them. And they have kept thy word. 


7. Now they have known that all things which thou 
hast given me are from thee: 


8. Because the words which thou gavest me I have 
given to them. And they have received them and have 
known in very deed that I came out from thee: and they 
have believed that thou didst send me.’’ 


We do not wish here to delay on this part of the prayer. 
To others He said that when they prayed they should 
remember they were useless servants, even when they 
had done all that was in their power. They were to 
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pray : ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses ”’; ‘‘ Lord, be merciful 
to me, a sinner ’’; ‘‘ Father, I have sinned before heaven 
and in thy sight.’’ Of themselves they were to know 
they could do nothing, even if they could ‘‘ do all things 
in him who strengthened them.’’ With Himself it was 
not so. He was the equal of the Father; He and the 
Father were one. His Father had given the Son a com- 
mission and the Son had fulfilled it, whatever its results 
might be. He had taught the world of the Fatherhood 
of God; He had taught it the relationship between the 
Father and the Son, even with Himself, Jesus Christ; 
He had taught it the union of the two, in and by the Spirit. 
He had done His part, whatever man might do with His 
gift, whether he accepted it or not. The glory of God 
had been manifested, let that glory now return to itself; 
and let it return through those ‘‘ whom thou hast given 
to me,’’ ‘‘ who have believed in me,’ ‘‘ who are mine.”’ 


Thus does the first part of the prayer lead to the second; 
having prayed for Himself, with the claim of an equal 
who has a right to His reward, in that same spirit He 
now prays for ‘‘ his own that were in the world,’’ whom 
He had ‘“ loved to the end.’’ He prays for them apart 
from all others; because they are the chosen ones of His 
Father, because His Father has given them to Him; 
because in them, more than in anyone else, He and His 
Father are to be glorified; because, more than others, 
they are to bear the onsets and temptations of the world; 
because, beyond all others, He would give them His own 
peace and joy; because on their sanctification, and their 
truth, so much will depend; because to them He has given 
His commission, to go and teach all nations. He appeals 
to His Father’s holiness that they should be holy; He 
speaks of His own holiness as being displayed chiefly 
because of them. When we read this prayer, and in its 
light look back on the training of the Twelve, with the 
culmination at the Supper a few moments before this 
prayer is uttered, we realize two things: first, the near- 
ness of the priest to the heart of Jesus Christ; and next, 
the enormous power that is his, entrusted to him, upon 
which is to depend the truth and sanctification of the 
world. 












9. ‘‘I pray forthem. I pray not for the world, but for 
them whom thou hast given me: because they are thine. 
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10. All my things are thine, and thine are mine: and 
I am glorified in them. 

11. And now I am not in the world, and these are in 
the world, and I come to thee. Holy Father, keep them 
in thy name whom thou hast given me: that they may 
be one as we also are. 

12. While I was with them, 1 kept them in thy name. 
Those whom thou gavest me I have kept: and none of 
them is lost, but the son of perdition, that the scripture 
may be fulfilled. 

13. And now I come to thee: and these things I speak 
eo world, that they may have my joy filled in them. 
selves. 

14. I have given them thy word, and the world hath 
hated them: because they are not of the world, as I also 
am not of the world. 


15. I pray not that thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them from evil. 


16. They are not of the world, as I also am not of the 
world. 

17. Sanctify them in truth. Thy word is truth. 

18. As thou hast sent me into the world, I also have 
sent them into the world. 

19. And for them also do I sanctify myself, that they 
also may be sanctified in truth.’’ 


Thus for His priests Jesus asks these special graces : 
that they should be one, even as the Father and Himself 
are one; that they should have His joy filled in them- 
selves; that they should be kept from evil; that they 
should be sanctified in truth. They are all personal 
graces. He does not ask that they should be great 
apostles, doers of great things; He asks that they should 
be good men, in union with one another, joyful in their 
hearts, uncontaminated by the world, made holy in and 
by the holiness of the Father and the Son. As such He 
had Himself been sent into the world; as such He now 
sends them; by such means, more than by any other, 
would His word be spread abroad. 

This leads Him to the third division of His prayer, on 
which we would here dwell; the prayer ‘‘ for them also 
who through their word shall believe in me,’’ that is, 
for the faithful members of His Church. He was about 
to give His life for them; He would have them know 
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that He had prayed specially for them at that moment; 
He would let them have for all time this infallible assur- 
ance that there was no temptation which they could not 
conquer with His grace, nothing the Father might ask 
of them but they could do it. 

20. ‘‘ And not for them only do I pray, but for them 
also who through their word shall believe in me.’’ 

What is it that He asks for His universal Church? 
We have seen that for His priests He has asked several 
things, one of which was: “‘ that they may be one, as 
we also are.’’ Now, for His Church, He asks for this 
alone. He does not ask that His Church should grow; 
He asks only that its members should be one. He does 
not ask that it should go forth and teach; He asks that 
its living unity should be a lasting proof to the world 
“that thou hast sent me,”’ that through it ‘‘ the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, 
as thou hast also loved me.’’ The living unity of the 
Church was to be the greatest proof of her divine origin, 
was of itself to be the chief means by which she would win 
the world to belief, to knowledge, and to love. 

21. ‘‘ That they all may be one, as thou Father in me, 
and I in thee; that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me. 

22. And the glory which thou hast given me, I have 
given to them: that they may be one, as we also are one. 

23. I in them, and thou in me: that they may be made 
perfect in one: and the world may know that thou hast 
sent me, and has loved them as thou hast also loved me.’’ 

‘“‘ As thou, Father, in me, and I in thee.’’ ‘‘ That they 
may be one in us.’’ ‘‘ That they may be one, as we also 
are one.”’ That this perfect union may prove to the world 
“that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as thou 
hast loved me.’’ This is more than metaphor, it has left 
the very form of metaphor aside. It is far more than 
the mere extravagant language of love; it rings too true, 
it is too anxious that it should not be mistaken, it is too 
repeatedly emphatic, to be the invention of any human 
writer. It is a positive teaching, pressed home upon a 
wondering hearer, expressed as the main idea in the mind 
and heart of Jesus Christ our Lord at the most crucial 
moment of His life, in the most sacred intercourse with 
His Father; and the oneness among His own and with His 
own of which He speaks is daringly compared with the 
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oneness which exists between God the Father and God the 
Son: ‘‘ as thou and I are one.’’ Two Persons, yet one 
Godhead; two persons, Jesus Christ and myself, yet one 
life, one body, even the body of Jesus Himself. We can 
all say it, and claim the privilege; every true believer in, 
and faithful follower of Christ can claim it; therefore in 
Him, made members of His one same body, equai 
branches of one same vine, we are living members oné of 
another. We are loved by the Father even as Jesus 
Christ is loved, for we are His body; we are of the family 
of the Father, for we are co-heirs with Christ; we are 
raised to a dignity which gives a new meaning to life, a 
new significance to all creation. We are ennobled, and 
by that ennobling are compelled to live up to the honour, 
to make ourselves more noble; we understand better now 
why, earlier in His life, Jesus Christ put before us that 
strange-sounding, and ‘seemingly impossible standard : 

‘* Be ye therefore perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect ’’ (Matt. v. 48). 

‘“TIn him was life, and the life was the light of men ’ 
(John i. 4). With these words John introduces the Word 
of God into the world, and in the forty-five places in 
which he speaks of life,’ its emphatic meaning is the same. 
The Word of God has the life of God. He brings that 
life into this world that man may have it and live by it. 
in a real sense; in other words may be re-born, re-created. 
made another creature from that which he was before. 
‘““ As many as received him, he gave them power to be 
made the sons of God, —who are born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but ot 
God ”’ (John i, 12, 13). Hence faith in Him is more than 
a light, more than knowledge, more than acceptance ol 
a supernatural truth; it is a new life: ‘‘ He that believeth 
in the Son hath everlasting life ’’ (John iii. 36); ‘‘ He that 
believeth in the Son of God hath the testimony of God in 
himself. And this is the testimony that God hath given 
to us eternal life. And this life is in his Son. He that 
hath the Son hath life; he that hath not the Son hath not 
life. These things I write to you that you may know that 
you have eternal ‘life : you who believe in the name of the 
Son of God ” (John v. 10-13). ‘‘ And we know that the 
Son of God is come. And he hath given us understand- 


1 Zw7 aS opposed to Wvx7; he also uses the verbal form sixteen 
times, but four of these refer to the ordinary life of man. 
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ing that we may know the true God and be in his true 
Son. This is the true God, and eternal life’ (John v. 
19, 20). ‘* These things are written, that you may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: and that believ- 
ing, you may have life in his name’’ (John xx. 30). 
“Amen, Amen, I say unto you that he who heareth my 
word and believeth him that sent me hath life everlasting 
and cometh not into judgment, but is passed from death 
to life’? (John v. 24). 


Nowhere is this more emphasized than in the famous 
sixth chapter of St. John, the promise of the Holy 
Eucharist. In the preceding chapter our Lord has said: 
‘You will not come to me that you may have life ’’ 
(John v. 40). Now we may follow Him as He draws on 
His hearers, first to a general desire, then to a full realiza- 
tion of what He has come to give; when we read the 
promise in the light of the reality expressed in other parts 
of the Gospel, the reality of the Holy Eucharist comes 
home with overwhelming force. We have but to remem- 
ber that “‘ life ’’ to John is no metaphor, no figure of 
speech, but .a real gift, a real addition, a real re-birth, 
coming to us through, and with, and in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, by the fact of His actually living in us, to grasp the 
full significance of the real thing that is also given in the 
eating of His body and the drinking of His blood. 


To make His meaning clear, Jesus begins at the very 
beginning, using the language and the ideas of the people 
to whom He speaks, as is His usual custom. ‘‘ Labour 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for that which 
endureth unto life everlasting, which the Son of man will 
give you. For him hath God the Father sealed ’’ (John 
vi. 27). Thus far all is well. A little further on He does 
but repeat what we have already learnt, though in more 
figurative language which prepares the way for what 1s 
yet to come. ‘‘ The bread of God is that which cometh 
down from heaven, and giveth life to the world ’”’ (John 
vi. 33). Nor does He state much more when He proceeds : 
“Tam the bread of life. He that cometh to me shall not 
hunger: and he that believeth in me shall never thirst. 
... And this is the will of God that sent me: that every 
one that seeth the Son and believeth in him may have life 
everlasting. And I will raise him up at the last day "’ 
(John vi. 35, 40). All this He sums up, giving it the 
fullest and most real meaning: ‘‘ Amen, Amen, I say 
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unto you : he that believeth in me hath everlasting life ”’ 
(John vi. 47). 

By the living acceptance of faith in Jesus Christ man 
receives another life than that which he has as man; that 
life is nothing more nor less than Jesus Christ living in 
him. Jesus Christ lives with the life of God Himself; He 
has been sent down to earth that He might impart that 
life to men. Man accepts that life in baptism; by that 
he is re-born, re-created, and so long as his faith is true 
that new life in him does not die. But the love of God 
which has given that life is not content with what it has 
done. Since the living Christ is the life of our life, He 
must give us that living Christ more abundantly, in every 
way that it is possible to give Him; and one way is the 
physical way of food. It is all in keeping, not only with 
the consistent emphasis of John, but with the method of 
God Himself, and of Jesus Himself, who will use an out- 
ward sign whenever He is able to convey the meaning of 
the inward grace that is given. With these two facts in 
mind, that we may be true both to Him who spoke and to 
him who has repeated His words, we may easily follow 
our Lord in all that comes after. 

‘*T am the bread of life.’’ This He has said before, 
and the meaning may be the same. So may its explana- 
tion. ‘‘ This is the bread that cometh down from heaven: 
that if any man eat of it, he may not die. I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven. If any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live for ever ’’ (John vi. 48-52). 


But then there comes the addition. ‘‘ I am the life,” 
we can understand; ‘‘ I live, now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me,’’ is man’s response to, and acceptance of that 
truth, not as a figure, but as a reality. But as human life 
must be fed that it may not perish, so the higher life 
within me must be fed. Thus far we have a simile, and 
thus far only; if we go farther still, and say that all is 
figurative, then we have a figure of a figure, and reality 
nowhere. But Jesus Christ Our Lord has precisely 
guarded against this. He has kept the “ life’’ vividly 
in the foreground; He has given us its origin and content; 
the living Christ within us is to be fed and fostered by 
the living Christ without us; both of these are real, one 
as real as the other; if either is not, if one is figurative 
only, then the whole teaching of John falls to the ground. 
The one supports and depends on the other. Because 
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Jesus Christ is truly God and truly man, therefore 1 
believe that in Him I have eternal life, I have Him living 
in me; because I have Him living in me, therefore I 
believe that with His living body, when He says it, He 
feeds the life that is mine. ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we have 
believed and have known that thou art the Christ the Son 
of God ’’ (John vi. 69, 70). 

‘“‘ The bread that I will give is my flesh, for the life of 
the world. . . . He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath everlasting life; and I will raise him up at the 
last day. For my flesh is meat indeed : and my blood is 
drink indeed; He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood abideth in me andIin him. As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I live by the Father: so he that eateth 
me, the same also shall live by me. This is the bread that 
came down from heaven. . . . He that eateth this bread 
shall live for ever ’’ (John vi. 52-59). 


Much more might be said, and indeed ought to be said, 
if we would fully understand, with all its consequences, 
the significance of the word “‘ life’’ as it is used by 
St. John. But we must return to the prayer. He prays 
for ‘‘ those who believe in him.’ Those who believe in 
Him already ‘‘ have everlasting life.’ Everlasting life is 
Himself actually living in them, in each one and in all. 
The same life, which is Himself, living in them all, 
already actually makes them one body, even though per- 
sonally they remain distinct; thus are they ‘‘ one, as thou, 
Father, in me, and inthee.”’ Butif they are one because 
of the one Jesus Christ, then they are one in Him; and 
since He and the Father are one, therefore they are one 
in Him and the Father: ‘‘ one in us.”’ But that oneness 
is something new to man; it is not in accordance with 
nature; it is supernatural, and all the more real on that 
account; and the fact that it exists, and is manifest to 
everyone, and is utterly inexplicable on any natural or 
human basis, is the abiding proof above every other of 
the fact of Jesus Christ. the Son of God, the Messias, the 
Messenger of God to man. 

The prayer here contains a parenthesis: ‘‘ The glory 
which thou hast given me, I have given to them: that 
they may be one, as we also are one.’’ The glory, what- 
ever that may mean, of the Son of God, has been handed 
on to His faithful, with the object of binding them yet. 
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closer to one another, and of making their unity yet more 
like the unity between the Father and the Son. What this 
means the Apostle eg in his Epistle. ‘‘ Behold what 
manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called and should be the sons of God. 
. . . Dearly beloved, we are now the sons of God: and 
it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We know 
that when he shall appear we shall be like to him: 
because we shall see him as he is ”’ (1 John iii. 1, 2). This 
is the glory He has handed on to us; having given us the 
life of God He has made us sons of God; of His fulness we 
have all received, and grace for grace. There remains 
little more for Jesus to say; if this appears in the lives 
of His disciples, then the world will know well enough, 
even though it may ‘‘love darkness rather than the light,’’ 
‘** that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou 
hast also loved me.”’ 


From all this it is clear how many things must follow. 
When we are asked what exactly is meant by growth in 
the spiritual life, we reply that it is no more nor less than 
an increase of the life of Jesus Christ within us. When 
we are asked what is prayer, we say it is the “ raising 
of the mind and heart to God ’’; but as ‘“‘ no man cometh 
to the Father but by ’’ Jesus Christ Our Lord, prayer at 
once simplifies itself into a constant effort, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, and in whatever way we may 
choose, to realize the presence of Jesus within us, to 
realize ourselves in Him. When we put before ourselves 
a standard of life, as St. John repeatedly tells us, it is 
not so much that we resolve to avoid evil as that we 
resolve to live in Him; the first is the result, the manifes- 
tation of the second. ‘‘ He that saith that he abideth in 
him ought also to walk even as he walked ”’ (John ii. 8). 
When we think of charity, it is not as such that we think 
of it in the first place; it is rather as the surest manifesta- 
tion of, the natural outcome of, the necessary proof of, 
the life of Jesus within us. If we cherish Christ within 
us, consciously, effectively, intimately, even to the 
apparent disregard of all and everyone else, charity will 
grow, we need not fear. ‘‘ Dearly beloved, let us love 
one another: for charity is of God. And everyone that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God. He that loveth 
not knoweth not God: for God is charity ’’ (1 John iv. 
7, 8). ‘‘ Let us therefore love God : because God hath first 
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loved us. If any man say: I love God, and hateth his 
prother, he is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother 
whom he seeth, how can he love God, whom he seeth not ? 
And this commandment we have from God, that he who 
loveth God, love also his brother ’’ (1 John iv. 17-21). 


On this note the Apostle ends, as if there were no more 
to be said. He has begun with the love of God, he ends 
with the love of one another. ‘‘ God so loved the world 
as to give his only begotten Son.’’ This is his ideal, his 
standard: ‘‘ In this is charity: not as though we had 
loved God, but because he hath first loved us.’’ His only 
begotten Son so loved the world as to give His life for it; 
and ‘‘ Greater love than this no man hath, that he lay 
down his life for his friend.’’ But the Son of God had 
‘“‘ power to lay down his life and to take it up again.” 
He so loved the world as to take up His life once more, 
and once more to give it to men. e gives it to them in 
Baptism, with the gift of faith; He gives it to them in 
the Holy Eucharist; He gives it to them every day, 
in response to every supernatural act of man, every act 
which is done in Him, through Him, with Him, and by 
Him living in us. Indeed, every supernatural act is no 
more than the love of God finding its expression in us. 
For He is love; His life is love; therefore in me, the more 
He lives in me, the more must love grow and find its 
expression. It must grow and express itself in two ways. 
As the Son eternally gives back to the Father the infinite 
love which the Father gives to Him, so, in proportion as 
He lives in me, must I be driven to give back to God the 
love He bestows upon me. And as the Son loves all men, 
each man, by virtue of His very being, so, when He lives 
in me, must I inevitably love other men with the same 
love; and the more He lives in me, the more shall I love 
them. It is an infallible sign, no other is so sure; not 
sublimity in prayer, not the gift of miracles, not the 
greatest mortification or austerity, not even sinlessness 
nor the fullest contempt of the world. This is the mean- 
ing of Christianity, the secret of its conquest; the culti- 
vation of this, before everything else, in the hearts of 
their disciples, was the one aim of John, and Peter, and 
Paul, almost regardless of consequences, victory or defeat : 

““T in them, and thou in me: that they may be made 
perfect in one; and the world may know that thou hast 
sent me, and hast loved them as thou hast loved me.”’ 











CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
COMMON LAW 


By RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 


In the article which follows (which is the substance of 
a paper given at the Lingard Society) a practising member 
of the Common Law Bar traces from the writings of the 
great masters of English Legal History the influence oj 
the Catholic Priesthood on the formation of the English 
Common Law, the decline of Christian influence in the 
post-Reformation period, culminating in its formal expul- 
sion in our own time. 


: OD’S property and the Church’s_ twelvefold; 
bishop’s fee, elevenfold; priest’s fee, ninefold; 
deacon’s fee, sixfold; clerk’s fee, threefold.’’ 
These words are the first recorded utterance of 

the English law. They are expressed to be the decrees 

which King Ethelbert established in the lifetime of 

Augustine. Churches, bishops, priests, deacons, clerks 

no German institutions these: they are Greek and 

Latin, names which must be taken up bodily into the 

language of the new converts. “‘English law has nowritten 

memorials of its heathenry. Every trace but the very 
faintest of the old religion has been carefully expurgated 
from all that is written; for all that is written passes 
through ecclesiastical.hands. A new force has already 
begun to transfigure the whole aim and substance of our 
law before the law speaks the first words we can hear.’” 


St. Bede tells us it was in imitation of the Romans 
that the laws of Ethelbert were written down. Perchance 
they had heard in Kent of the Code that a Christian 
Emperor of Byzantium had lately given to the world. 
For Roman law had made its testament just before 
English law began to speak. On the continent of Europe 
the like had happened. No sooner did a barbarian people 
feel the influence of Rome than it asked for a written code. 
In the middle of the seventh century the West Saxons 
accepted the Faith. Before its end they too had written 
laws : the laws of Ine, made “‘ by the advice of his bishops 
' Maitland. A Sketch of Legal History. p. 5. 
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and of the oldest and wisest -men.’’ It appears from the 
records of Alfred that Offa of Mercia also issued written 
laws. 


The laws of Alfred are preceded by a long introduction 
with translations of the Ten Commandments and pas- 
sages from Exodus followed by an account of Apostolic 
history and the growth of Church Law as laid down by 
councils, ecumenical and English. The king continues : 
“T, then, Alfred, King, gathered these together and com- 
manded many of them to be written which to me seemed 
good; and many of those I did not approve I have 
annulled by the advice of my council or amended, for I 
durst not venture to set down much of my own, for it was 
unknown to me what of it would please those who should 
come after me.? But those which were the most just laws, 
whether of Ine, or of Offa, or of Ethelbert, these have I 
gathered together and rejected the rest.’’ 


In the tenth century version of the Coronation Oath, 
used by Dunstan, the king is forbidden to give any pledge 
except this one which he laid on Christ’s altar: 

‘‘In the name of the Holy Trinity: To the Christian people 
who are under my authority I promise that true peace shall be 
assured to the Church of God and to all Christian people in 
my realm. I promise and enjoin Justice and Mercy in the 
decision of all cases in order that God, who liveth and reigneth, 
may in His grace and mercy be brought thereby to grant us 
all His eternal compassion.’’ 

In these Anglo-Saxon documents there is no trace of 
the laws and jurisprudence of Imperial Rome as distinct 
from the precepts and traditions of the Church. To be- 
come a Christian was (and is) in a sense to become a 
Roman : it was (and is) to become a Roman in an ecclesi- 
astical and not a political sense. ‘‘ And this inroad,’’ 
says Maitland, ‘‘ of the Roman ecclesiastical tradition, 
of the system which in course of time was organized in 
the Canon Law was the first and by no means the least 
important of the Roman invasions of our polity.”’ 

The eleventh century opens with a Proclamation of 
Cnut which is addressed to Ethelnoth the Metropolitan 
and to Aelfric Archbishop of York and to all the bishops 
and notables and the whole of the English nation: 

‘“T make known to you that I have lately been to Rome to 


*An early and delightful instance of characteristic English 
humour. 
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pray for the redemption of my sins and for the security of the 
realms and the peoples who are subject to my rule. 

‘« My chief reason was that the holy Apostle Peter had received 
from the Lord great power both to bind and to release, and 
was the keeper of the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. Now 
there was a great assembly of nobles at the celebration of Easter 
with my lord the Pope John and the Emperor Conrad. JI, 
therefore, spoke with the Emperor himself and with my lord 
the Pope about the needs of the people throughout my kingdom. 
To all the demands which I made for the benefit of my people 
to my lord the Pope and the Emperor they readily agreed.” 


England has now been caught up into the life of 
Europe: has personal knowledge of Pope and Emperor 
—of the Pope who rules over the Church, of the Emperor 
who rules over the State of Christendom. This re-entry 
of England into the life of Europe is confirmed by the 
coming of the Norman and Angevin kings. In the ten 
articles published after he obtained possession of England 
even before he demanded the personal oath and loyalty 
of all freemen, William the Conqueror proclaimed that 
‘“one God shall be honoured throughout the whole of 
the kingdom and that the Christian Faith shall be kept 
inviolate.’’ He published also Episcopal laws directed 
to the improvement of the conditions of episcopal juris- 
diction : ‘‘ which have not been of a proper character in 
England or in accordance with the precepts of the Holy 
Canon Law.”’ 


‘¢ No bishop shall henceforth hold pleas in the hundred Court, 
nor shall they bring forward for the judgment of laymen any 
case which concerns spiritual jurisdiction ; but whoever has been 
summoned for some suit or offence within the province of 
episcopal jurisdiction shall make answer in accordance with the 
Canon Law.”’ 


This clear separation between the civil and the ecclesi- 
astical courts, between the Common Law Courts and the 
Courts Christian reflects in England the separation 
between temporal and spiritual jurisdiction as it exists 
throughout Christendom. 


‘‘ Among men there are differences in status, because some 
men are pre-eminent and preferred and rule over others. Our 
lord the Pope, for instance, is pre-eminent in matters spiritual 
which relate to the priesthood, and under him are archbishops, 
bishops, and other inferior prelates. Also in matters temporal 
there are emperors, kings and rulers in things relating to the 
kingdom, and under them dukes, counts, barons, magnates and 
knights.’ (Bracton f 5 [b.].) 
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The English ecclesiastical courts of the Norman period 
have a wide jurisdiction: over all matters affecting the 
clergy, all matters of a purely spiritual character, heresy, 
schism and blasphemy, the sacraments, marriages, con- 
tracts involving breach of faith, defamation, over the 
interpretation of wills and the administration of the 
estates of deceased persons. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction is 
exercised by archdeacon, bishop, archbishop, with a 
right of appeal to Rome. Apart from this appellate juris- 
diction, the Pope, as Universal Ordinary, has an original 
or instance jurisdiction. It is common practice for a 
would-be suitor in England to impetrate a writ from 
Rome, and have an action tried in England by the legate 
or nominee of the Pope. In some cases this course may 
be necessary : 

‘‘You wish to sue, for instance, as co-defendants in the 
spiritual Court, a man who lives at Lincoln and another who 
lives at York. What are you to do? No English prelate has 
power over both these men. In the judicial system Canterbury 
is a unit; and York is a unit. England is no unit. No tie 
of an ecclesiastical or spiritual kind binds the Bishop of 
Chichester to the Bishop of Carlisle other than that which binds 
them both to French and Spanish bishops. There is no such 
thing as ‘ the Church of England.’ ’” 


There is the Roman province of Canterbury: there is 
the Roman province of York. And “‘ the clergy of the 
Province of Canterbury,’ says Counsel arguendo in 
Y.B. 21 Ed. IV., ‘‘ do not meddle with the clergy of the 
Province of York; because the Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans.”’ 


A mental picture of this separate organization of the 
spiritual or temporal Courts is given by a conversation 
which we can still overhear between the well-known 
Walter Map and Ranulf Glanvill, the Chief Justiciar in 
the Court of Henry II. Walter happened on a case in the 
Court of Exchequer in which a poor man obtained a 
speedy judgment against a rich antagonist. Of this, as 
of a marvellous thing, he speaks to Glanvill. ‘‘ Yes,” 
says the Chief Justice, preening himself a little, ‘‘ we 
in the King’s Courts are quicker about our business than 
your bishops are.’’ ‘‘ Very true,” comes the retort, 
“but you would be as dilatory as they if the king were 


3 Maitland: Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. 
pp. 118-4. 
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as far away from you as the Pope is from the Bishops.’’! 
Glanvill smiles : e¢ ille risit. 


These men at the Court of Henry II. and their contem- 
poraries of the Court of Archbishop Theobald are the 
representatives in England of the great literary and 
legal renaissance of the eleventh-twelfth centuries. 
An advancing civilization caused a demand for a more 
developed body of law. The demand was first met in the 
cities of Italy. Pavia, long famous as a centre of Lom- 
bard learning, first hailed the renaissance of Roman Law. 
From Pavia came Lanfranc, master of Lombard, Roman 
and Canon Law, who in England carried all before him 
even when the talk was of “‘sac”’ and ‘“‘soc.’’ At 
Bologna, too, was founded a famous school, the most 
famous law school that the world has known. It was 
founded by Matilda, the supporter of Hildebrand, with 
the intention, so it is said, of affording a counterpoise 
to the Imperialist lawyers at Ravenna. 


The law school at Bologna owed its first fame to 
Irnerius, the great master of the Roman Law. “ I] laissa 
aprés lui des éléves qui eux-mémes en formérent d’autres 
et l’Ecole était fondée d’ot le droit Romain rajeuni allait 
rayonner sur le monde, disciplinant les esprits et civilisant 
les peuples.’’° 

A little later in the twelfth century another monk of 
Bologna, one Gratian, produced his great book on the 
Canon Law, the Decretum. ‘‘ The Decretum,’’ says our 
own Maitland,° ‘‘ is a great law book. The spirit which 
animates the author is not that of a theologian, not that 
of an ecclesiastical ruler, but that of a lawyer.’’ Indeed 
it is true to say that the revival of learning in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries was largely a legal renaissance.’ 


*de Nugis Curialium [C.S.] 241. 
> Esmein. Histoire du droit Frangais. 835. 
6 Pollock and Maitland. History of English Law, I. 1138. 


7 Bishop Stubbs has written that the whole period of the 
Middle Ages, from the year 1000 to 1500, from the Emperor 
Henry II to the Emperor Maximilian, were ‘ages of legal 
growth, ages in which the idea of right as embodied in law was 
the leading idea of statesmen, and the idea of rights justified 
or justifiable before the law was a profound influence with 
politicians.’”’ And again: ‘‘ The little principalities of the Low 
Countries subsisted side by side with their powerful neighbours. 
The small kingdoms of Spain united and separated according 
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The waves of influence of this great renaissance, from 
Pavia, Bologna and Bec, in due course reached England. 
To Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, in his time a 
student of Bec, came in the late thirties or early forties 
of the twelfth century one Vacarius, the first professor 
of the Roman Law in England. He came perhaps at the 
instance of Theobald’s clerk Thomas—Thomas who him- 
self had studied law at Bologna, Thomas who was in a 
later reign to be Chancellor, Bishop, Martyr.* The Court 
of Henry II, which is now beginning to make some 
general rules of law for the men of all England, is in 
close touch with the now vivid intellectual life of Europe. 
Law and literature grow up together. Among the 
itinerant Justices of the king are Roger Hovenden, the 
chronicler, and Walter Map, the satirist.° Richard, 
Bishop of London, in the Dialogus de Scaccario, and 
Hubert Walter, bishop of Winchester, in the Treatise that 
is called Glanvill, raise law to the level of literature. ‘‘ It 
was through the work of these men that the influence of 
the legal renaissance on the continent made itself felt in 
England.’’ ‘‘ By their work and through that influ- 
ence,’ says Profesor Holdsworth, ‘‘ the foundations of 
the Common Law were so well and truly laid that it rules 
to-day not only in England but also in many lands beyond 
the seas in which Englishmen have settled.’’” 

The greatest, the most lasting triumph of Henry I], 


to the special law of inheritance that was recognized by each, 
and when an attempt at infringement was made, the aggressor 
found himself matched by a wide and powerful union of powers 
instinctively actuated by the intention of Right.”’ (Medieval 
and Modern History. 243-4.) 

*Peter of Blois has left us a delightful description of the 
learned men who grouped themselves around Archbishop 
Theobald. ‘‘ The court of Theobald,’’ he says, ‘‘ is a camp of 
God, none other than the house of God and the gate of Heaven. 
... In the house of my lord Archbishop are most scholarly 
men, with whom is found all the uprightness of justice, all the 
caution of prudence, every form of learning. All the knotty 
problems of the realm are referred to us, and when they are 
discussed in the common hearing, each of us, without strife or 
objection, sharpens his wits to speak well on them, and produces 


from a more subtle vein what he thinks the most prudent and 
sensible advice.’’ 


* Walter, when taking the oath as Justice, was required to 
do justice “ to all manner of men.’”’? He swore to do justice “ to 
all manner of men except Jews and Cistercians.”’ 


" Holdsworth. History of English Law, II. 175-6. 
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says the great Maitland, is that he made the prelates of 
the Church his Justices. 

‘‘Let us imagine a man whose notion of law and the logic 
of law is that displayed in the Leges Henrici I, coming upon 
a glossed version of the Decretum or on the Summa, say, of 
William of Longchamps. His whole conception of what a 
law-book, what a judgment should be, of how men should state 
law and argue about law, must undergo a radical change. The 
effect produced on English law by its contact with Romano- 
canonical learning seems immeasurable or measurable only by 
the distance that divides Glanvill’s Treatise from the Leges 
Henrici I.’’ [The distance, that is to say, between logic and 
caprice ; between reason and unreason.]" 

‘‘ During the whole of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
English law was administered by the ablest, the best educated 
men in the realm: by the self-same men who were the ‘ judges 
ordinary ’ of the Church’s courts. At one moment, Henry II 
had three bishops for his Archjusticiars. In Richard’s reign 
we can see the King’s court as it sits day by day. It is often 
enough composed of the Archbishop of Canterbury, two other 
bishops, two or three archdeacons, two or three ordained clerks, 
and two or three laymen. The majority of its members might 
at any time be called upon to hear ecclesiastical causes and 
learn the lessons in law that were addressed to them in papal 
rescripts. /t is by popish clergymen that our common law is 
converted from a rude mass of customs into an articulate system, 
and when the popish clergymen, yielding at length to the Pope’s 
commands, no longer sit as the principal Justices of the King’s 
Court, the creative age of our medieval law is over.’’” 

Even when at length he yields to the Pope’s commands, 
Henry of Bratton, the last or one of the last of the popish 
clergymen of whom Maitland spoke, bequeathed to the 
Common Law a book, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
Angliae: ‘‘ the crown and flower of English medieval 
jurisprudence ”’ which had no competitor in literary style 
or completeness of treatment till Blackstone composed his 
commentaries five centuries later. ‘‘ English law as we 
see it summed up in Bratton,’’ says Professor Holds- 
worth, “‘ is an achievement of which any nation may be 
proud.’’” 


Within a period of a little over a hundred years, legis- 
lative reforms of a king who was a born administrator 
had been enforced and logically developed by men who 

' Pollock and Maitland. History of English Law, I. 134. 
Maitland. A Sketch of Legal History. p. 48. 

® Pollock and Maitland: History of English Law. Vol. 1, 
pp. 182-3. (Our italics.) 

'3 History of English Law, II. 217. 
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had imbibed through the Canon Law much of the Geist 
des Romischen Rechts. Like the Roman praetor and 
jurisconsult the English judges were developing from the 
customary law of small districts the general rules which 
could serve not only for a State but also for an Empire 
comprising many nations and languages.” 

Omne agens agit sibi simile. The architecture of the 
Common Law is as Christian as the architecture of the 
English cathedrals. The polity developed by the men who 
made the Common Law was a Christian polity. It was 
Christian in its internal structure. The king was a 
Christian king, anointed and crowned by an Archbishop 
or Bishop of the Christian Church in communion with 
the Pope. The citizens were Christian men and women, 
subject to the jurisdiction of spiritual as well as temporal 
courts. An excommunicated person was incompetent to 
do any legal act. He could not sue out a writ. If he 
had obtained a writ, it was invalid. He was subject to 
suit. The law was (nominally) the same in the eighteenth 
century. ‘‘ The excommunicate,’’ says Blackstone, ‘‘can- 
not serve on juries, cannot be a witness in any Court, 
cannot bring an action real or personal to recover lands 
or money due to him.’’ The non-Christian, the Jew 1s 
an alien to Church and State. The Jews usually live in 
community. They are allowed to choose their Chief 
Rabbi. Their synagogues are not prohibited. In the 
reign of Richard I, two Custodes Judaeorum, special 
judges, are appointed who exercise jurisdiction in the 
affairs of Jewry. 


The Common Law is Christian in substance and in 
operation. We shall borrow from Bracton a passage that 
will be controverted in the years to come. It defines his 
attitude to the king: 


‘The King himself might not to be subject to man but subject 
to God and the Law, for the Law makes the King. Let the 
King then attribute to the Law what the Law attributes to 
him, namely, dominion and power. For there is no King where 
the Will and not the Law has dominion.’ 


‘“‘ The medieval king,’’ says Maitland, ‘“‘ was every inch a king, 
but just for this reason he was every inch a man and you did 
not talk nonsense about him. You did not ascribe to him 
immortality or ubiquity, or such powers as no mortal can wield. 
If you said that he was Christ’s Vicar, you meant what you 


‘Sep. Holdsworth. History of English Law, II. 217. 
> Bracton : cited Allen. Law in Making. p. 11. 
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said, and you might add that he would become the servant of 
the devil if he declined towards tyranny. In all that I have 
read I have seen very little said of him that was not meant 
to be strictly and literally true of a man, of an Edward or a 
Henry.’’* 

The attitude of the king and of his Courts to the sub. 
jects of the king was Christian. They protected the poor. 
The first Henry described himself (and was described) as 
the Defender of the Poor and the Defenceless. It is in the 
same spirit that in all our records of the Council and 
of the Chancery, the Common Form of Petition is the 
Appeal ad Misericordiam. 


The Bills in Eyre, Professor Bolland tells us, are largely 
used by very poor people. No rules as to form affect 
them. ‘‘ There is no evidence that any fee was payable, 
but there is conclusive evidence that the way of the very 
poor man to the King’s Justices was made easy for him.’’” 
““ Odd as it may seem,”’ says the Downing Professor of 
Law at Cambridge, ‘‘ the Court of Chancery which was in 
later centuries to become a by-word for costly delay, 
started business as an expeditious and a poor man’s 
Court.’’® 


The judges of the King’s Courts are Christian men.” 
The two most famous of them in the era preceding the 
Reformation are Sir John Fortescue and Sir Thomas 
More. Of Fortescue, a disciple of Aquinas, a recent 
writer says: ‘‘ His dialogue on Faith and Understanding 
bears witness to the vivid religion of a busy man of 
affairs, a religion which rings as true as the cloistered 
virtue of A Kempis.’’ 


Of More, we need not speak. Of his home at Chelsea 
Erasmus wrote : ‘‘ It is a school or university of Christian 
teaching wherein are studied all the branches of a liberal! 
education.”’ 


The Serjeants, the nobler predecessors of our King’s 
Counsel, had their home in the Parvis of St. Paul’s, where 


16 Law Quarterly Review, XVII. 182. 

” Selden Society. Vol. XXVII. p. 28. 

8 Maitland. A Sketch. p. 122. cp. Allen. Law in Making. 
223 fig. 

19 << They sit,’’ we are told by one of them, ‘ from eight to 
eleven a.m.’? The rest of the day they spend ‘‘in the study 
of the Law, in the reading of Holy Scripture, and using other 
kind of contemplation at their pleasure.”’ 
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each had his allotted pillar. The new Serviens ad legem 
made offering at the shrine of St. Thomas of Acons in 
the Temple and then went to St. Paul’s and was allotted 
his pillar. These Judges and Serjeants completed in the 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century the fashioning of what 
is in one view the great achievement of the Common Law 
the ‘‘ Probus et Legalis Homo’’: the ordinary man of 
the Law. He is made out of slave and serf and nativus 
and cottarius and the rest. 


Listen! In 1310, one Herle, a Serjeant, is arguing: 
‘In the beginning every man in the world was free and 
the law is so favourable to Liberty that he who is once 
found free in a Court of Record will be holden free for 
ever.’ Hear a Judge of Edward I. in answer to an 
argument that a neif married to a freeman, after the death 
of her husband returns to a servile condition: ‘‘ It is 
worse than false: it is heresy.”’ 


Soin Y.B. Edward III. ‘‘ it was resolved by the Judges 
for avoiding inhumanity and effusion of Christian 
blood that it should not be lawful for any man but the 
sheriff only (having lawful warrant) to put to death 
an outlaw (tho’ it were for felony), and if he did he 
should undergo such punishment and pain of death as 
if he had killed any other man.’’ These men, operating 
Christian principles, gave England the Legalis Homo. 
His name in social life was Yeoman. Men have made 
songs about the English Yeoman. He is no more: we 
have in his place the Insurable Person. 


Medieval England was Christian also in external rela- 
tions and operation. The realm of England was part and 
parcel of the great unity of Christendom. ‘ Christen- 
dom,’’ says Thomas More, ‘‘ is one corps, one body.”’ 
The duty to extend the Christian Faith is ever recognized : 
the rights of Christian kingdoms are always respected. 
The commission granted by Henry VII. to Sebastian 
Cabot in 1496 is ‘‘ to discover heathen lands not yet 
found out by Christian men.’’ His grant to the Bristol 
merchants in 1502 was in similar terms. Even after the 
Reformation, in 1606, the Charter to Virginia was 
designed in part to spread the Christian religion: but 
commercial considerations were coming in. 


Let no one think that the authorities for the things that 
have been so far written are facile Jawdatores temporis 
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acti. Neither of the great legal historians on whom we 
so largely rely is in the habit of paying unmerited tribute 
to Catholic achievement. But lest there should be any 
mistake, let us set down here some of the less glorious 
things that are to be found in the books and records. 

It was a maxim of the Common Law that a man was 
entitled to thrash his wife occasionally : “‘ It is the mark 
of an honest man for to bete his wife well now and then.’’ 
And the clerks (or clergy) do not always appear to be as 
virtuous as they might have been. There is, for instance, 
the Gay Clerk in the Year Book who ended his day’s 
work on the record with this entry: Omnia vincit amor, 
et nos cedamus amori. And there is the cryptic state- 
ment of Giraldus Cambrensis: ‘“‘I do not say that a 
Bishop cannot be saved: but I do say that it is in our 
days harder for them than for other men.’’” And again, 
the cruel words of Matthew Paris when the great Canonist 
Ostiensis left England in the reign of Henry III: ‘‘ He 
is going to Italy, says Matthew, to buy a bishopric with 
money he has embezzled.’’ And there is a whispered 
conversation between the only English Pope and John of 
Salisbury : 

Adrian : What do people really think of Pope and Church? 

John: People are saying that the Roman Church behaved 

like a step-mother rather than a mother: that in 
it was a fatal vein of avarice, scribes and pharisees 
laying grievous burdens on men’s shoulders, accumu- 
lating precious furniture (pretiosam suppellectilem), 
covetous to a degree: that the Holy Father himself 
was burdensome and scarcely to be borne. 


The Pope laughed: ‘“ risit pontifex et tantae gratulatus est 
libertati praecipiens ut quotiens sinistrum aliquid de ipso meis 
auribus insonaret, hoc ei sine mora nuntiarem.”’ 

Apart from these natural imperfections in men who 
accepted the established régime, there were those (they 
may be good men) who rebelled against the whole 
medieval system; or against the ecclesiastical order in it. 

Wyclif, for instance; the repellent Wyclif, as Maitland 
calls him; and the: unnamed monk of York; and the 
English Franciscan, William of Occam, who repudiated 
the Pope, and attached himself to his enemy, the Emperor 
Ludwig of Bavaria. There he met the strange figure 
Marsilius or Marsilio, of Padua, the author of the cele- 
brated Defensor Pacis, who maintained : 


*~ Cited A. L. Smith. Church and State. 20. 
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1. That the clergy have no rightful title to property. 


2. That the Church has no rightful claim to any sort 
of coercive jurisdiction. 


3. That the clergy have no claim to independence or 
immunity from secular jurisdiction. 


4. That neither pope nor clergy have any right to 
govern or even to speak for the Church. 


It is the eve of the Reformation—the Reformation has 
in fact begun. Henry has issued his proclamation 
against the Lutheran heretics. He defends Aquinas and 
the Christian Faith. He wears his title on his coin. 
There are but few adherents to the Protestant doctrine. 
But there is the little matter of Anne Boleyn: the divorce 
is refused. A break with Rome becomes for Henry a 
necessity. 


Although the break was accomplished with as little 
external change as possible, it necessarily involved an 
entirely new view as to the relations between Church and 
State. In the preambles to Henry’s statutes one can see 
the gradual elaboration of the change, the gradual 
development of the theory of Royal Supremacy. The 
dual control over things temporal and things spiritual 
is to end. The Crown is to be supreme over all persons 
and causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil. The Canon 
Law of the Western Church is to give place to the ‘‘ King’s 
Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England.’’ These 
changes were effected by the Reformation Parliament 
which sat from 1529 to 1536. 


In 1531, it was so clear that there would be legislation 
aimed more directly at Rome that even Archbishop 
Warham drew up a formal protest against all statutes 
to be passed in the ensuing session which should preju- 
dice the ecclesiastical or papal power. None the less, an 
Act of 1532 (against payment of Annates)” is respectful to 
‘Our Holy Father the Pope.”’ 


In 1533, the Statute of Appeals was the necessary conse- 
quence of the king’s marriage and of the divorce proceed- 
ings before Cranmer. In the preamble to the Statute the 
relations between the new Anglican Church and the State 
were sketched by the king with his own hand. It runs: 


“The first fruits of an ecclesiastical benefice. 
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‘‘ Whereas: By divers old histories and chronicles it is 
manifestly declared that this realm of England is an Empire .. . 
governed by one Supreme Head and King... unto whom a 
body politic, divided in terms and by names of spiritualtie and 
temporaltie be bounden and owe to bear next to God a natural 
and humble obedience ; he being also institute . . . with plenary 
whole and entire authority and jurisdiction to render and yield 
justice and final determination to all manner of folk in all causes 
within his realm . . . without restraint or provocation to any 
foreign princes or potentates of the world. The body spiritual 
whereof having power when any cause of the law divine happened 
to come in question or of spiritual learning it was declared ... 
by that part of the said body politic called the Spiritualtie 
(now being usually called the English Church) which .. . is 
sufficient and meet of itself, without the intermeddling of any 
exterior person ... to declare and determine all such doubts 
and to administer all such offices and duties as to their rooms 
spiritual doth appertain . .. and the laws temporal for trial 
of property of lands and goods for the conservation of the 
people of this realm in unity and peace... was and yet is 
administered . . . by sundry judges and administers of the other 
part of the said body politic called the Temporaltie; and . . . the 
King his most noble progenitors and commons of this said realm 
at divers and sundry Parliaments made... sundry laws... 
for the sure conservation of the prerogatives liberties and 
pre-eminences of the said /mperial Crown of this realm and 
of the jurisdictions Spiritual and Temporal of the same, to keep 
it from the annoyance as well of the See of Rome as from the 
authority of other foreign potentates. . . . Be it enacted... .” 


The king is an emperor: England is an empire. Henry 
and England are about to gain the whole world 


Contrast this new Anglican theory with the medieval 
theory as stated by Bracton : 


‘‘ Our Lord the Pope is pre-eminent in matters spiritual which 
relate to the priesthood, and under him are archbishops, bishops, 
and other inferior prelates. Also in matters temporal there are 
emperors, kings, and rulers in matters relating to the kingdom 


and under them are dukes, counts, barons, magnates and 
knights.”’ 


The comment of the historian of the English Law is 
clear and outspoken : 


‘‘ Whatever Henry might assert it is plain that there is very 
little in common between his view of the relation of Church 
and State as sketched in the preamble to the Statute of Appeals, 
and the view upon this matter which was generally held in 
the Middle Ages. Henry VIII [I am citing the words of 
Professor Holdsworth] often inserted in the preambles to his 
statutes reasoned arguments designed to prove the wisdom of 
the particular statute. And in drawing up these arguments he 
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never hesitated to colour facts and events to suit his purpose. 
But the preamble to this Statute of Appeals [says the 
Protestant Professor] is remarkable, partly because it manu- 
factures history upon an unprecedented scale but chiefly because 
it has operated from that day to this as a powerful incentive 
to the manufacture by others upon similar lines. The Tudor 
settlement of the relations of Church and State was a character- 
istically skilful instance of the Tudor genius for creating a 
modern institution with a medieval form. But in order to create 
the illusion® that the new Anglican Church was indeed the same 
institution as the medieval Church it was necessary to prove 
the historical continuity of these two very different institutions ; 
and obviously this could only be done by an historical argument. 
When this argument had been put forward in a statutory form 
it became a good statutory root of title for the continuity and 
catholicity of this essentially modern institution. But a merely 
statutory root of title [the Professor mercilessly continues] 
gave an obvious handle to its opponents and could hardly 
be expected to satisfy its supporters. It is not therefore surprising 
that lawyers, theologians, and ecclesiastical historians soon 
began from their different points of view, to amplify and 
illustrate this historical argument, in order to prove that it 
rested upon a solid basis of historic truth. Two great professions 
thus have had and still have a direct professional interest in 
maintaining this thesis. The lawyers are tied to it by their 
statutes and cases; the ecclesiastics by the tradition and 
authoritative declarations of their Church. Naturally, therefore, 
its truth is still believed and maintained by a long array of 
imposing names. It was not till a historian arose who, besides 
being the greatest historian of the century, was both a consum- 
mate lawyer and a dissenter from the Anglican as well as from 
other Churches, that the historical worthlessness of Henry’s 
theory was finally demonstrated.’’™ 


The historian referred to in the last sentence of this 
terrible judgment is the incomparable Maitland, Downing 
Professor of Law at the University of Cambridge. The 
positive conclusions of Maitland were accepted by the late 
Professor H. W. C. Davis, Regius Professor of History in 
the University of Oxford, to whom the problem was 
indeed how the other view, the continuity theory, ever 
came to be held. 

But there is really no need for the witness of these 
modern scholars. A sufficient witness is one Thomas 
More, lately Lord Chancellor of England. When asked 
if he had anything to say why judgment should not be 


* Italics are ours. 
* Ttalics are ours. 
* Holdsworth : History of English Law, Vol. I. pp. 589-591. 
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passed against him, he answered: ‘‘ Forasmuch as this 
indictment is grounded upon an Act of Parliament 
directly oppugnant to the laws of God and His Holy 
Church, the supreme government of which or any part 
thereof may no temporal prince presume by any law to 
take upon him: it is therefore in law among Christian 
men insufficient to charge any Christian.’’ 


And there are other witnesses. In the Letters and 
Papers for 1535 is a note from a servant of Thomas Crom- 
well to his master. The letters tell how William Marshall 
(the printer) lately gave 24 English books called the 
Defence of Peace (Marsilio!) to be distributed among the 
monks of Charterhouse. The third day they sent them 
back saying the Presidént had commanded them to do so. 
Domine John Rochester took one, kept it four or five 
days, and then burnt it: ‘‘ which is good matter to lay 
to them when your Pleasure shall be to visit them.” 
There will be many martyrs in the Charterhouse. 


1535: Marsilio: “‘ the Clergy have no rightful title to 
property ’’: the Monasteries? Will the Monasteries be 
dissolved? They are dissolved. ““ The Church has no 

rightful claim to jurisdiction.’’ The Spiritual Courts? The 
Courts of the Canon Law? Let Maitland tell the story : 


‘‘ In the first place, we have come upon what must be called 
a sudden catastrophe in the history of the spiritual courts. 
Henceforth they are expected to enforce, and without complaint 
they do enforce, statutes of the temporal legislature, acts of 
the English Parliament. Henceforth not only is their sphere 
of action limited by the secular power—that is a very old 
phenomenon—but their decisions are dictated to them by Acts 
of Parliament. 


‘*In the second place, these Acts of Parliament which the 
ecclesiastical Courts must now administer are imposing upon 
them not merely new law but a new theory about the old law. 
Henceforth a statutory orthodoxy will compel all judges to say 
that it is only ‘ by their own consent’ that people of this realm 
ever paid any regard to decretals or other laws proceeding from 
any foreign prince or prelate. 

‘‘ Some of the ecclesiastical judges will be laymen who would 
have been incapable of sitting on the judgment seat to declare 
the law of the Church, were it not for a statute which has swept 
away ‘ divers constitutions of the bishops of Rome and their 
adherents the bishops of England,’ and at the same time has 
proclaimed that the king has, and has always had, full power 
and authority to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 


‘* But the great breach of continuity has yet to be noted. The 
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academic study of the Canon Law was prohibited. No step 
that Henry took was more momentous. He cut the very life 
thread of the old learning. The ecclesiastical judges in time 
to come might administer such of the ancient rules as were 
not contrariant nor repugnant to the laws (newly interpreted) 
of God and the statutes of our Lord the King; but they would 
not have been like their predecessors in time past, steeped and 
soaked for many a year in the papal law-books and their ultra- 
papal glosses. And, as if this were not enough, Henry 
encouraged and endowed the study of the Civil Law and the 
unhallowed civilian usurped the place of the canonist on the 
bench. The significance of the change is sometimes overlooked. 
The rulers of the Church had long known that the jurisprudence 
of Justinian’s books if it was a useful handmaid, would be a 
terrible mistress. What else could it be? The first lesson that 
we learn if we open the code is the very lesson that Henry 
was teaching: that an Hmperor can legislate de Episcopis et 
Clericis, de Sacrosanctis ecclesiis, nay, de Sancta Trinitate 
et fide catholica. What does the first chapter of the first title 
of the first book teach us? That the emperor fixed the faith of 
his subjects by reference to the standard orthodoxy of the bishops 
of Rome and Alexandria. What an emperor did, a king who 
had ‘ the dignity and royal estate of an Imperial Crown,’ could 
do. The theory of Church and State which the civilian found 
in his books was the Imperial Papalism, the Cesaro-Papismus 
of Byzantium; and now what had been the one known antidote 
to this theory was to be placed out of reach: the schools of 
canon law were closed. 
l “Tf Henry were minded to be ‘ the Pope, the whole Pope, 
and something more than the Pope’ he might trust the civilians 
to place the triple and every other crown upon his head. In 
the eyes of the common lawyers, whose traditions were medizeval. 
the Church might still have appeared as a power co-ordinate 
with the State: but the civilian would, if he were true to his 
code and his novels, find his ideas realized when and only when 
the Church had become a department of State.’’® 


2 og The civilian does in fact appear with his novels and 
, his code. He appears in the person of Sir Thomas Smith 
and in the person of an Italian agnostic, one Alberico 
. Gentili, who formally became a member of the new 
» | Church. He taught Imperial Roman Law at Cambridge; 

» and for the Canon Law, he spoke his mind about it: 


GW Be wy MO CC Ce 


1 ‘“Flammis, flammis, libros spurcissimos barbarorum, 
e non solum impiissimos Anti-Christi: flammis omnes: 
t flammis.”’ 

; The Prince is Emperor: the Prince is Pope. The 
Prince is something more: he is Divine. The divinity 


of the Roman Emperors has returned. A contem- 
pp. 90-94. 





> Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. 
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porary observer, Marillac, relates that Henry VIII 
was treated as an ‘‘idol to be worshipped.’ In 
1585 the Commons address Elizabeth in these terms, upon 
their knees: ‘‘ Most sacred and most Gracious Sovereign 
. we acknowledge your sacred Ears are ever open . . 
and your Blessed Hands ever stretched out to relieve us: 
We acknowledge (Sacred Sovereign) that before we call, 
your preventing Grace and all deserving Goodness doth 
watch over us for our good more ready to give than we 
desire much less deserve... That Attribute which is 
most proper unto God, to perform all he promiseth apper- 
taineth also unto you, Most Gracious Sovereign Queen, 
of all Truth, of all Constancy, of all Goodness. . .”’ and 
so forth. 


In this very year, 1585, an Act was passed which 
declared that for an ordained priest to remain within the 
realm shall be high treason: for a student in a foreign 
seminary not to return and take the Oath of Supremacy 
shall be high treason. 


A master of English prose has described the nature 
of the struggle hetween the temporal and the spiritual 
power : 


‘¢ Punctual in its movements, precise in its operations, imposing 
in its equipments, with its spirit high and its step firm, with 
its haughty clarion and its black artillery, behold the mighty 
world is gone forth to war—with what? 


‘¢ With an unknown something, which it feels but cannot see; 
which flits around it, which flaps against its cheek, with the 
air, with the wind. It charges and it slashes, and it fires, it 
volleys, and it bayonets, and it is mocked by a foe who dwells 
in another sphere, and is far beyond the force of analysis, or 
the capacities of its calculus. The air gives way, and it returns 
again; it exerts a gentle but constant pressure on every side; 
moreover, it is of vital necessity to the very power which is 
attacking it. 


‘Whom have you gone out against? A few old men, with 
red hats and stockings, or a hundred pale students, with eyes 
on the ground, and beads in their girdle: they are as stubble: 
destroy them; then there will be other old men, other pale 
students, instead of them. 


‘* But we will direct our rage against one: he flees: what is to 
be done with him? ‘ Cast him out upon the wide world.’ ‘ But 
nothing can go on without him.’ ‘ Then bring him back.’ ‘ But 
he will give us no guarantee for the future.’ ‘ Then leave him 
alone : his power is gone: he is at an end, or he will take a new 


course for himself: he will take part with the State or the 
People.’ 
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‘* Meanwhile, the multitude of interests in active operation all 
over the great Catholic body rise up, as it were, all round, and 
encircle the combat and hide the fortune of the day from the eyes 
of the world. And unreal judgments are hazarded, and rash 
predictions, till the mist clears away, and then the old man is 
found in his own place as before, saying Mass over the tomb of 
the Apostles.”’ 


Elizabeth Tudor! Mark these words! Three centuries 
from now they shall be written by an old man with red 
hat and stockings in an Oratory at Birmingham within 
the realm.” 


In the reign of James I, the doctrine of Divine 
Right, of the Divinity of the King was supported by the 
English bishops. It was contested by the Calvinists and 
the Catholics.” For the Prerogative lawyers the king was 
no longer a Natural Man, but a Corporation sole, 
‘immortal, omnipresent, infallible.’ The Common 
Lawyers, bred up on Bracton, resisted the innovation.* 
In a leading Law Book of the seventeenth century it is 
stated: ‘‘ For as much as the ecclesiastical laws are the 
King’s Laws . . . the King hath power to dispense with 
ecclesiastical law...’ Extensive use was made 
of this power by the Tudors and Stuarts. It 


* Newman. Anglican Difficulties, 1. 156. 


7 << A Scottish Presbytery,’’ said James at the Hampton Court 
Conference, ‘‘ agreeth as well with a Monarchy as God with the 
Devil.’’ 


In a speech in the Star Chamber in 1616 James declared : 
“Tt is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do. 
Good Christians content themselves with His will revealed in His 
word. So it is presumption and high contempt in a subject to 
dispute what a King can do or say, that a King cannot do this 
or that : but rest in that which is the King’s Will revealed in his 
Law.’”? Answered the Common Lawyer Coke: ‘‘ Your Majesty, 
the law is the golden measure to try the causes of his subjects and 
which protects His Majesty in safety and peace. The King 
cannot take any case out of his Courts and give judgement upon 
it himself. The judgments are always given per curiam and the 
judges are sworn to execute justice according to the law and 
customs of England.’? James I: ‘‘ This means that I shall be 
under the law which it is treason to affirm.” Coke: ‘“ Sir, 
Bracton saith: ‘ Quod Rex non debet esse sub homine sed sub 
Deo et sub lege.’ His Majestie fell into that high indignation as 
the like was never known in him, looking and speaking fiercely 
with bended fist, offering to strike him, which the lord Coke per- 
ceaving fell flat on all fower.’’ (Cited Holdsworth. History of 
English Law, V. 430.) 
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ceased at the Revolution: when the Anglican bishops 
disaffirmed their own theory of Divine Right in presence 
of a Catholic King. The Divine Right of Kings gave way 
to the Divine Right of Parliament. An Act of Toleration 
was passed in favour of Nonconformists. Yet, in general 
it remained true that to be a full citizen you had to be a 
member of the Established Church. To say or hear Mass 
was a high crime punishable with imprisonment for life. 


The Toleration Act of 1689 continued till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to be the foundation of the law 
in relation to religious conformity and nonconformity. 
During the early part of the nineteenth century nearly 
all the older statutes which penalized Christian and even 
non-Christian nonconformity were repealed. 


The introduction of a system of civil registration of 
births, marriages and deaths loosened the old ties which 
had bound the established Church to the English nation. 
In 1857 the great bond which had united England to its 
Church and to its own Christian tradition was broken. 
Down to 1836 all marriages in England had to be cele- 
brated in Church, before a minister of the Church of 
England. Down to 1857 the marriage law of England was 
the marriage law of the old ecclesiastical Courts, of the 
ancient Canon Law. In the year 1835, says Lord Campbell, 
‘“ it may be considered as absolutely certain that the bar 
of England could not have furnished a single counsel who 
would have set his name to the opinion that judicial in. 
dissolubility was not a legal quality of every English 
marriage.’’” 


In the view of the English Courts before 1857 marriage 
(matrimonium verum et ratum) was indissoluble. After 
1857 circumstances entirely changed, when instead of a 
number of Church Courts there was established one 
statutory Civil Court empowered and instructed to grant 
decrees of dissolution of marriage.” 


* Warrender v. Warrender, cited 1927. Appeal Cases. 661. 

*” In the recent case of Russell v. Russell, Lord Sumner spoke 
these words: ‘‘ My Lords, I am afraid that the sanctity of 
married intercourse passed into the limbo of ‘ lost causes and 
impossible loyalties’ in 1857. You cannot give to the spouses 
the legal right to have their married life investigated in open 
Court, with a view to its formal and legal termination, without 
being prepared, when necessary, to violate the sanctity of that 
life.’ (1924. Appeal Cases. 746.) 
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What was the effect of this change on the ancient 
religion of England? One generation made it plain. In 
her book entitled My A gree aa Mrs. Sydney Webb, 
a competent observer, has told how in the eighties of the 
last century Christianity as a living religion perished 
among the younger generation of the governing classes 
of this country. Men who were young in the eighties 
were the established leaders of their several professions 
in the early years of the Great War. And the witness of 
Mrs. Sydney Webb is strangely confirmed by Dr. Barnes, 
the Bishop of Birmingham, in the open letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the 20th October, 1927. ‘‘A dozen 
years ago’ (he writes) ‘‘ I found myself Master of the 
Temple and, as such, minister to that congregation which 
with its legal nucleus is probably the most intellectual in 
England. Soon I discovered that while ancient pieties 
and the stress of war brought men and women to worship 
in the Temple Church, there were comparatively few 
among them for whom Christian dogma had any vitality. 
Traditional formulas had withered in the mental environ- 
ment created by modern knowledge and had been replaced 
by a wistful agnosticism.’ 


In the year 1917, at the height of the world war, there 
was pending in the House of Lords an Appeal fhat 
raised in the clearest way an issue: Is the maintenance 
of the Christian religion part of the policy of the English 
Law ? 


A bequest of money had been left by will to a Society 
whose purposes were confessedly anti-Christian. The 
validity of the bequest was challenged in the Courts. In 
the lower Courts four Judges had uniformly held that the 
bequest was valid. The debate was carried to the Lords. 
The dull pages of the Law Reports leap to life under the 
argument : 


‘“ A society for the subversion of Christianity is illegal and is 
incapable of enforcing a bequest. The ( ‘ourt of Appeal in 
upholding the bequest have created an absolutely new precedent. 
The whole tenour of authority is the other way. 


“ Christianity is and always has been regarded by the Courts 
of this country as the basis on which the whole of the law of 
England rests and any movement for the subversion of Chris- 
tianity has always been held to be illegal. If so, when and how 
has the law been altered? Here the Court of Appeal have not 


The Times, 20th October, 1927. 
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applied the principle at all but have revoked it and usurped the 
province of the Legislature. The writ de Heretico Comburendo 
was a Common Law writ independently of Statute. The juris. 
diction of the ecclesiastical Courts in relation to ‘ heresy, 
schism, atheism and blasphemy ’ was continued at the Reforma- 
tion and is recognised by the Ecclesiastical Courts Act, 1813. 


‘‘ In 1675 Lord Hale expressly stated that Christianity is part 
and parcel of the Common Law of England. 


‘¢ In 1754 Lord Hardwicke held that gift under a will to a trust 
for the purpose of establishing an assembly for reading the 
Jewish law and instructing the people in the Jewish religion was 
illegal as being contrary to the Christian religion. 


‘¢ In 1867, a person who had innocently let a room which he 
afterwards discovered was intended to be used for the delivery 
of lectures impeaching the character and teachings of Our Lord 
was held to be justified in refusing the use of the room on the 
ground that the intended use was for an unlawful purpose.’ 


The argument fails: the Appeal is dismissed by a 
majority of four to one. Lord Sumner gives what may 
fairly be taken to be the leading judgment against the 
Appeal : 

‘* My Lords, I take the memorandum to be that of a society 
deliberately and entirely anti-Christian. If the respondents are 
an anti-Christian Society, is the maxim that Christianity is part 
of the law of England true, and if so in what sense? (He 
examines the cases and statutes.) My Lords, with all respect 
for the great names of the lawyers who have used it, the phrase 
‘ Christianity is part of the law of England ’ is really not law: 
it is rhetoric. ... One asks what part of our law may Chris- 
tianity be, and what part of Christianity may it be that is part 
of our law? Chief Justice Best once said (in 1828) that ‘ There 
is no act which Christianity forbids that the law will not reach: 
if it were otherwise, Christianity would not be, as it has always 
been held to be, part of the law of England.’ But this was 
rhetoric too.’’* 


The issue is decided: it is the moral and intellectual 


321917. Appeal Cases. 409-10. 


33 (1917. Appeal Cases. 452, 464.) Lord Dunedin, though he 
votes with the majority, admits that he has been troubled because 
he thinks it is impossible to decide the case as it is in fact 
decided without going counter to what has been said by judges 
of great authority in past generations. ‘It is always no light 
matter to over-rule such pronouncements.’’ The judgment of 
Lord Buckmaster, also of the majority, contains one sentence 
which may be a piece of unconscious irony. He says: ‘ The 
Common Law—whatever its scope—did not specially safeguard 
what we know as the Church of England, but the Christian 
Faith.”’ (1917. Appeal Cases. 433, 474.) 
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disestablishment of the Church of England. The Govern- 
ment of the day accept the decision. The National 
Memorial to the English dead shall be in the form of a 
Cenotaph. 


For the first time in its long history the Common Law 
of England has rejected the Christian Faith. A sense of 
doom comes over the historian of the English Law : 

‘* How far the law as it exists to-day is likely to be beneficial 
to the State and the Community remains to be seen. It is 
not unlikely that those who have abandoned all belief in the 
authority of God, will carry their scepticism a little further and 
begin to question the authority of the State. The Christianity 
upon which the State and the Law were once founded, though 
it might at times unduly magnify the authority of the Church, 
recognized the need for the secular arm of the State, and 
generally supported its authority. But what of the various 
non-Christian or anti-Christian sects which seek to take its 
place? It may well be that ‘ false doctrine, heresy and schism ’ 
no longer connote ‘ sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion ’ : 
but it does not follow that the State can afford to disregard all 
kinds of false doctrine. It does not follow that unlimited 
license to propagate views and theories at variance with broad 
principles of Christian morality will be wholly unproductive of 
political effects. History lends no countenance to such a 
conclusion ; and the proved efficacy of propaganda supports its 
teaching. In fact, it is not unlikely that Cesar, now that he 
has deliberately abandoned the task of securing for God the 
things that are God’s, will find considerably greater difficulty 


than heretofore in securing for himself the things that are 
Ceesar’s.’?4 


Tamatanend. You ask whether Christ is to be found 
any longer in the English Common Law? Shall the 
Common Law make a different answer from that which is 
given by the English Cathedrals? ‘‘ Why seek ye the 
living with the dead? He is not here. He is risen.” 


** History of English Law, VIII. 420. 





CAPITAL OWNERSHIP AND 
CREDIT CONTROL 


By Rev. P. COFFEY, Ph.D., 8.T.L., Maynooth College, 
Ireland. 


ANY people believe that the present economic 
structure of society in what we call the civilized 
countries of the world is based on private 
property, on the right of man to private owner- 

ship of land and capital, of the sources and means of 
material well-being. But the belief is erroneous: it is 
not borne out by the facts. Ostensibly and in theory 
the prevailing economic system recognizes the univer. 
sality of the right; effectively and in practice it denies 
the right to the preponderating majority of the adult 
citizens. These form a propertyless proletariat who 
normally subsist on a money wage within a few weeks 
of the contingency of starvation or State aid. And the 
financing policy which actually governs the distribution 


of money in production-costs and recalls it in consump- 
tion-prices automatically prevents this preponderating 
majority from ever becoming private owners of produc- 
tive property. 


This grave discovery has been made and demonstrated 
in recent years by scientific analysis of the policy which 
actually directs the financing of industry. It is a policy 
which implies sectional monopoly of financial credit 
issue; the exaction of a price from the community for 
the use of this credit; the free formation of price-fixing 
and profiteering combines and monopolies against the 
whole community as consumers; the arbitrary raising of 
consumption-prices by control of supply in the total 
absence of scientific price-regulation; the consequent 
vicious circle by which rise in wages is defeated by rise 
in prices, and the proletariat thereby kept in propertyless 
dependence on a money wage that intermittently pro- 
vides them with a bare subsistence. 


Heretofore the whole system of legal enactments and 
social conventions which governs economic and indus- 


trial relations in modern society has tolerated and sanc- 
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tioned the policy which implies those consequences. 
Clearly, until the policy is reformed legally and socially 
—and it is only the State, i.e., the whole body of the 
citizens, where democracy is supposed to prevail, that 
can reform it—the consequences are fatally bound to con- 
tinue. The fact that the system prevails in Christian 
countries does not make it Christian. The fact that it 
automatically deprives the preponderating majority of 
the adult citizens of all real opportunity of ever becoming 
private owners of productive property proves it not to 
be a system of private capital ownership, but a system 
of enforced propertyless wage serfdom: for an economic 
system can be rightly denominated only by the actual 
economic condition of the preponderating majority of 
those who live under it. 


It would be desirable for Catholics to realize these 
things. The spirit of Christianity, which abolished 
chattel slavery, is equally opposed to the serfdom of the 
wage system, to the concentration of capital ownership 
in the hands of a minority. It stands for the widespread 
diffusion and maintenance of such ownership among the 
whole mass of adult co-operators in each nation’s indus- 
try. The prevailing economic system, whether judged 
by its actual fruits or by the inherent tendency of the 
money-policy which directs it, is just the antithesis of 
all this. It would therefore be a patent misnomer to 
describe it as a Christian system. 


And if we look at the fact of private capital ownership 
itself, we are faced by two very widely prevalent miscon- 
ceptions, one in regard to its purpose, and the other in 
regard to the identity of the class in whom it really vests. 
(1) The former is an ethical confusion due to the uncon- 
scious moral warping of our judgment by familiarity with 
the selfish, anti-social and ultra-individualist economic 
practices of post-Reformation capitalism; (2) the latter is 
a very unfortunate and mischievous deception of the 
popular mind, contrived by a money system which 
cleverly cloaks and conceals the real seat of the economic 
power that is popularly associated with capital ownership. 


I. 


A word or two will suffice to indicate the unchristian 
ethical outlook on the matter. People commonly enough 
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nowadays regard private capital ownership as an abso- 
lute power of controlling the capital owned, in one’s own 
interest; as a right to work it or not to work it practically 
as one pleases; above all, as a right to make others work 
it on one’s own terms, and thus idly draw unearned 
income from the application of their labour to it; as en- 
tailing on the owner no moral or social responsibilities 
beyond the very meagre ones apologetically imposed upon 
him by the civil law, and at each and all of which he 
resentfully grumbles as ‘‘ socialistic ’’ infringements of 
his ‘‘ rights.”’ And the whole prevailing system of State 
laws concerning property, industry and economic rela- 
tions, the system that has been evolved in all capitalist 
countries during the past three hundred years, has really 
fostered this conception of private property. It accords 
to capital owners what is literally a power of life and 
death over vast multitudes of their fellowmen; it has 
legalized for them such control and use (or abuse) of the 
sources of human sustenance as involves the continuous 
(but quite avoidable) submergence of millions below the 
level of bare subsistence; the fundamental right of every 
human being to fair and free access to the means of sub- 
sistence it has subordinated to arbitrary powers and privi- 
leges successfully vindicated by some human beings 
under the moral guise of rights of private property. 


Now the traditional Christian teaching on private 
capital ownership does not justify this modern concep- 
tion. Such ownership is not an absolute and unrestricted 
power of control in one’s own exclusive interest. The 
ownership right of each is conditioned and limited both 
intensivé and extensivé by the equally natural rights of 
others. Hence it is for each rather a Divinely entrusted 
stewardship to be administered conducively to the 
common good. It has attached to it, independently of 
all positive law of the State, various moral obligations 
of charity, equity, social and strict justice, which govern 
the owner’s control of his capital, prescribe the terms of 
his co-operation with others for the working of it where 
such co-operation is required, and the disposal of the out- 
put of such co-operation. God gave to mankind the 
sources of material wealth, external goods, for the susten- 
ance of all men through human labour. The equitable. 
peacetul and unhampered access of the labour of all, 
either directly or indirectly, to the sources of wealth being 
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the natural and necessary condition for the continuous 
achievement of this purpose, the Church proclaims the 
institution of private capital ownership to be lawful 
because and in so far as this institution secures such 
access to, and sustenance from, the sources of wealth; 
and to be even an obligatory institution because this pur- 
pose cannot be effectively achieved in human society 
otherwise than by the right administration of this system 
of private capital ownership. 


The State on its side, as the supreme temporal authority 
divinely commissioned to secure, by civil law enactment 
and enforcement, that all the citizens have equitable 
opportunities of access to the means of material subsist- 
ence and temporal well-being, has both the right and duty 
to see that the whole system of private capital ownership, 
of social co-operation in industry, of economic production 
and distribution of goods and services, of providing the 
financial medium of exchange, regulating its supply and 
controlling the use of it, be kept continuously conducive 
and subservient to the decent human sustenance of ail 
classes—which is a first essential of the State’s very 
raison d’étre, viz., the common good, or general social 
well-being. 

With nature’s bounty ever unfailing, with human 
mastery over her wealth sources ever increasing through 
scientific discoveries and inventions, with agricultural 
and industrial plant and processes progressively more 
and more capable of an amply sufficient rate of wealth- 
production for all, the peoples of the ‘‘ civilized ’’ nations 
live to-day amid potential plenty. Hence in their actually 
deplorable condition even he who runs may read how 
sadly modern States must have failed to assert the right 
and discharge the duty above mentioned. But how in 
the main they have failed, in what particular department 
of economic supervision and legislation they have more 
especially allowed a right institution to be transformed, 
by abuse and perversion, into a veritable engine for tyran- 
nical and inhuman enslavement of the masses—this is by 
no means commonly understood, even by the compara- 
tively well-informed. Which brings us to the other 
curious current misconception—regarding the ‘‘ real seat 
of the economic power that is popularly associated with 
capital ownership.” 
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The real test of ‘‘ capital ’’ ownership, 7.e., ownership 
of land, minerals or fuel, or other natural sources, such 
as water-power, or artificial capital, such as factories, 
plant or machinery—is the economic power of determin- 
ing the use to be made of such capital, and of controlling 
the distribution of the product. Judged by this test, the 
“legal ’’ owners, the holders of the title-deeds, are not 
necessarily the real owners; and indeed they are becom- 
ing less and less so according as that real power of 
economic control is passing out of their grasp. 


That it has been slipping from them is undeniable. 
And whither has it been migrating? To the controllers 
of the financial medium of exchange; to those who regu- 
late, by credit-issue and credit-cancellation, the volume 
of money available to function as costs and prices in the 
process of industrial production and distribution. And 
who are these? They are the directors of the Banking 
System and dictators of its policy. It is the Banking 
System, not the Government, that effectively regulates 
the money supply in every civilized country. Of course 
the Government regulates the volume of ‘‘ legal tender ” 
money. But this is a mere fraction of the total circulat- 
ing medium of exchange. The Banking System issues, 
in cheque-money, very many times the volume of the 
legal tender supply. The former, in its function as a 
financing medium and in its effective purchasing power, 
is indistinguishable from. the latter. When a bank issues 
a loan it increases the total money in circulation by that 
amount until the loan is cancelled by the borrower repay- 
ing it. Of course, according as the Banking System thus 
increases the total volume of money in circulation by 
loans at a comparatively high rate of interest, the loans 
come back into the System as deposits on which the banks 
pay a comparatively low rate of interest, the difference 
furnishing the revenue and profits of the System. 


In this process two facts are here worthy of note. The 
first is that it is unquestionably the Banking System that 
really and effectively controls the money supply. In 
1914 the legal tender supply of Great Britain was cer- 
tainly not more than a few hundred million pounds, nor 
was it much more in 1920, nor is it to-day. But the 
British banks had £900 millions deposits in 1914, and they 
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had £2,000 millions deposits in 1920. That is, the supply 
of money newly created by the Banking System in the 
interval was £1,100 millions. In other words, the unre- 
paid loan issues—which are money in circulation—were 
£1,100 millions more in 1920 than in 1914. 


- The second fact is that all circulating money nowadays 

is really loaned and borrowed money. Of course any 
definite sum in the possession and use of an individual 
may not have been borrowed by him: it may be “‘ his,”’ 
so that he is not paying interest on it. But it is part of 
the circulating currency, all of which is constantly pass- 
ing through the Banking System, and on all of which 
interest is being paid by every individual in the commu- 
nity as a consumer—interest which goes partly to the 
Banking System and partly to those who by “ saving ”’ 
a portion of the stream and investing it in industrial or 
Government ‘‘ securities,’’ become sharers in the financ- 
ing policy of charging the community a money price for 
the use of money. 


Now new money is never issued in loans by the banks 
to help consumers to purchase the ultimate (or ‘‘ con- 
sumable ’’) output of industry; but only to producers who 
will pay on it the interest they collect in prices from the 
consumers. And inasmuch as money already circulating 
can ‘‘ make more money ”’ only for those who withhold 
it from purchasing ultimate products and sell the use of 
it to producers (by ‘‘ saving ’’ and “‘ investing ”’ it), the 
inevitable tendency of this money policy is to divert 
steadily more and more of the total circulating current 
into what we may call the producers’ or “‘ financial in- 
vestment ’’ channel for the purpose of ‘“‘ making more 
money,’’ and owt of what we may call the consumers’ or 
‘“ price-expenditure ’’ channel, which contains all the 
money available to function as prices of the ultimate pro- 
ducts of industry. Now, put the constant operation of 
that tendency alongside this other economic fact (or 
“assumption’’, or ‘‘ principle’, or ‘‘ maxim’’, or ‘‘ law’’, 
or whatever you like to call it), that all financial costs of 
production must be recovered in prices of ultimate (or 
“consumable ’’) products—remembering at the same 
time that not only the principal but the interest of all 
bank loans to production, and of all investments in indus- 
try, are included and written into ‘‘costs’’ to be recovered 
in ‘‘ prices ’’ paid for ultimate products by consumers— 
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and you have one of those beautiful conundrums of our 
financing system, which orthodox professors may or may 
not explain to students of economics, but which masks 
the appallingly tragic consequences of that system in a 
world where millions die of starvation in the midst of 
potential plenty because they are denied access to the 
bounty of nature for the means of subsistence. 


But, leaving that particular conundrum—for criticism 
of financing policy is not my present purpose—what bear- 
ing has a sectional control of the money supply by the 
Banking System, together with the charging of a price 
for the use of financial credit, upon the assertion that the 
power of economic control of capital has practically 
passed from the “‘ legal ’’ capital owner (with whom it is 
still popularly but erroneously associated) and into the 
hands of those who direct financing and banking policy? 
It has this very obvious bearing : that the mere “‘ legal ”’ 
owner of capital is wholly dependent, for his power to 
work it, and for the sort of use he will make of it, on 
those who have the giving or refusing of the financial 
credit without which no use can be made of it. If he is 
also himself a big banker or financier, a member of an 
interlocking directorate, financial and industrial, well 
and good : then he has the real power, but as a financier. 
If, however, he is an ordinary business man, of the owner- 
entrepreneur class, owning his plant, and trying to live by 
working it on money wholly or for the most part advanced 
to him by banks, he is no more an owner in the real sense 
(though his ‘‘ title deeds ”’ of ‘‘ legal ’’ ownership may be 
lying with the bankers) than—let us say—was the Irish 
farmer when he was the tenant-at-will of the landlord.' 


Now anyone even moderately acquainted with the 
actual condition of industry, trade and commerce in the 
modern world will know that these are carried on almost 
exclusively with money borrowed by the owning directors 


1 Modern authorities on economics are well aware that supreme 
effective control of productive wealth lies not in the hands of 
its legal owners but of the Banking System. For instance: ‘‘ The 
rights of ownership to-day, in respect not only of agricultural, 
but also of industrial property, are conditioned by the bankers’ 
monetary policy. The landlord and capitalist are virtually only 
lease-holders of the property which is nominally theirs. The 
bankers, on the other hand, freely exercise all the powers of 


a freeholder in respect of money.’’—The New Age, January 
16th, 1930, p. 121. 
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of material sources, plant and processes, from the Bank- 
ing System, or from the lenders of the money created by 
the Banking System. It follows that not the wages, 
salaries and earned profits of those who actually produce 
the output of industry, but interest and dividends for the 
use of financial credit or capital, are effectively a first 
charge on this output: that it is not the actual owners 
of land and plant and processes, but the controllers of 
financial credit through the Banking System, who, by 
dictating the conditions on which they will advance or 
extend or contract or recall or refuse this credit, have and 
exercise the real economic power popularly attributed to 
legal capital ownership; that the legal owners are just as 
dependent on the credit controllers for their earned in- 
comes and livelihood as are their own wage and salary 
employees; that the bank rate, or price of financial credit, 
at the one end of the process, and the price level of the 
products of industry at the other end—on both of which 
their own prosperity or bankruptcy depends—are abso- 
lutely beyond their control: the latter being determined 
by the amount of circulating money available for pur- 
chase of ultimate products, this in turn being determined 
by the movement of the bank-rate, and this finally by 
the supreme directors of the Banking System according 
to considerations dictated exclusively by the policy which 
guides their control of the money supply. 


The legal owner of capital is therefore not usually its 
teal owner. But does he not still retain his economic 
power through the command he has of financial credit 
by reason of the ‘‘ security ’’ of his title-deeds? Not 
necessarily, and not as a general rule. What determines 
the banker to advance financial credit is the prospect that 
the borrower will be able to recover for the bank from the 
community, through the agency of prices, in the quickest 
possible time, the principal advanced plus interest. It is 
not the title-deeds as such, nor the capacity of the indus- 
try or enterprise to turn out goods and services, but its 
capacity to recover through prices, with maximum 
celerity, for the bank, not merely the loan (which is dis- 
tributed in costs), but the loan plus interest: that and 
that alone it is that decides the issue or refusal of credit 
for the financing of industry. But, surely, it will be 
urged, the industry best adapied to ‘‘ make money.”’ in 
this way by recovery of ‘‘ costs’’ (including interest) 
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through prices, is the industry best adapted to turn out 
the goods and services needed by the community ? ¢ Such, 
alas! is not the case. For an industry to ‘ ‘ make money 
in that way there must be not merely a “ need ”’ for its 
output, but an effective demand, i.e., a need backed by 
money or purchasing-power in the hands of the ‘* need- 
ing’? consumers. It will not work if the consumers are 
also ‘‘ needy ’’! 


Apply this to the case of agriculture. This industry is 
concerned with producing one of the prime necessaries 
of life, human food. All human beings simply must eat 
to live. But the preponderating and increasing majority, 
under the working of the capitalist financing and 
economic regime, have access to food only through the 
purchasing power of a money wage. Now where price 
is determined, as in the absence of all price-regulation 1t 
is determined in the prevailing system, by the operation 
of the ‘‘ law ’’ of supply and demand, and where there is 
question of such a necessary of life as human food which 
people must buy at whatever price is demanded for it, 
is it not obvious that the whole section of the ‘‘ cost ” 
stream distributed in wages can be constantly recovered 


in prices, however small the food-output offered for sale 
may be, and however high the nominal or money figure 
of the wage may be—inasmuch as the vicious circle of 
price-level rising with wage-level is always there and 
always operative ? But if this be so, the financiers are 


>> 


already ‘‘ making ”’ all the money thaé can be made by 
them through the financing of agriculture; for they can 
recover in food-prices only the total currency they issue 
in wages, and this is not able to repay total principal and 
any interest worth looking for; and since they can 
‘“make ”’ only the same interest increment (if any!) 
independently of the size of the total food output, they 
have no incentive to finance the production of more than 
will give a bare subsistence to the wage proletariat. They 
therefore prefer the financing of industries for whose out- 
put there is an effective demand at a price-level that will 
yield them higher interest. These are (1) the luxury in- 
dustries, such as the cinema, broadcasting, de luxe 
motors, passenger aircraft, etc., and (2) the capital output 
—as distinct from the ultimate output industries, inas- 
much as the former can price their output at a figure 
covering handsome interest costs and pass on the bill to 
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be collected from consumers of the ultimate products. 
People are wondering why “‘ tillage ’’ will not “‘ pay,” 
why the farmer cannot “ recover his costs in prices,’’ why 
money can be found by the bankers to finance the pro- 
duction of everything else in preference to the necessaries 
of life, why the bankers tell us that agricultural ‘‘ securi- 
ties ’’ are at a discount for long term advances,’ why ris- 
ing prices must follow and neutralize rising wages, and 
so on. And unfortunately, in the absence of an even 
elementary popular insight into the policy and working 
of the prevailing money system, mutual recrimination 
is the order of the day. 


The purpose of this paper is not to criticize this system, 
but merely to plead for a sincere attempt to study and 
understand it on the part of those whose duty it is to con- 
cern themselves with the ethical and economic character 
of prevailing arrangements for the production and distri- 
bution of the means of material well-being in human 
society. Finance is the life-blood of industry; financing 
policy is at the heart of all economics. Hence no one is 
really qualified to speak with authority on either the 
ethical or the economic aspects of prices and wages, of 
“earned ’’ and ‘‘ unearned ’’ income, of ‘“ labour ’”’ 
rights and duties, or ‘‘ capital ’’ rights and duties, of the 
wage system or of capital ownership, who does not under- 
stand at least the leading implications and consequences 
of the money system under which people are actually 
living. If, from whatsoever motives or on whatsoever 
pretexts, our social reformers (whether Catholic, Socialist, 
or else), and our democratic politicians and statesmen 
and governments, shirk this study and “‘ let things be,” 
the “‘ things ’’ are doomed to drift from bad to worse. 


There has been going on since the war, in practically 
all the English-speaking countries of the world at any 
rate, a very intensive study and analysis of the whole 
financing side of the world’s heretofore accepted economic 
system. The findings of these investigations have been 
so far accorded but scant publicity by the world’s Press: 
which is intelligible in a Press that subserves the prevail- 
ing policy of world-finance. But they are at all events 

** It is no part of a bank’s business to provide fixed or long 
term capital for any industry or purpose.’’—Chairman of 
the Munster and Leinster Bank, Ltd., as reported in /rish 
Independent, January 15th, 1930. 
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drawing to the study of finance rapidly increasing num- 
bers of disinterested and open-minded students; which 
is certainly all to the good. But the investigators are 
progressively formulating and substantiating a very 
grave indictment of the whole capitalist financing 
system: an indictment which certainly appears to ex- 
plain and to fit in with the palpable facts of industrial 
and economic chaos and disaster of which all countries 
are having sad experience in our time; an indictment 
which tends to show that the inevitable economic conse- 
quences of the policy and working of this system on human 
society proves this policy to be not only unchristian, but 
inhuman. The gravity of such an indictment, clearly, 
cannot be over-rated. Whether it can be sustained or 
not, whether it is well-grounded or not, at all events it 
has not yet been disputed or questioned; so far it has 
been met by silence. If it be true, nothing can be gained 
by closing our eyes to it; especially as it is accompanied 
by constructive proposals for reform. If the indictment 
be on the other hand false, unjust, indefensible, and based 
on defective analysis, this too has got to be shown. But 
one thing is certain, that without an understanding of the 
money system which actually prevails it will be impos- 
sible to judge either the merits of the indictment of this 
system by the Credit Reformers, or the feasibility of the 
Social Credit alternative advocated by the Credit Reform 
Movement. 


On Catholics especially, who must be able to apply the 
fundamental principles of Social Justice to ever-varying 
economic conditions, an intelligent understanding of 
capitalist financing policy is peculiarly incumbent; for to 
any just conception of such problems as the Just Price, 
the Living Wage, Unearned Income, Usury, Diffusion of 
Capital Ownership, Industrial Co-operation, Profiteering, 
Combines and Monopolies, etc., an understanding of the 
money system, 7.e., of the policy of banking, financing, 
and controlling the money supply, is obviously essential. 
It certainly calls for a more earnest, searching and com- 
prehensive investigation than it has hitherto received. 
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PRAYER 
By ABBOT BUTLER 

‘‘ One thing is necessary: Mary hath chosen the best 

part.’” 


HESE words of Our Lord have from the beginning 
been taken as the charter of the contemplative 
life. But they have also a far wider, nay, a 
universal application. By them Mary’s part is 
declared to be not only ‘‘ good,’’ ‘“‘ best,’’ but to be 
‘“‘ necessary,’ ‘* needful,’’ i.e. necessary for all: so that 
the quiet sitting at Our Lord’s feet, listening to Him, 
communing with God in prayer, is hereby declared to be 
a necessary element of every Christian life, and indeed 
of every life. Thus, whatever be one’s lot in life, prayer 
is pronounced by Our Lord to be the necessary element, 
and the time passed in prayer to be the “ best part,’’ the 
most precious of our lives. Short though it may be, and 
perforce for most men is, it must always be the one thing 
really necessary for the vitalising of the spiritual life in 
us, and the keeping us in touch with Almighty God and 
in His friendship. 


If this be true for all Christian men, much more is it 
true for priests. It goes without saying that every priest 
ought, in virtue of his vocation and of his high estate, 
to be a man of prayer. And so writers on the priestly 
life uniformly insist with priests on the necessity of 
prayer as the condition of a really fruitful ministry; 
impressing on them that in what measure their lives and 
good works and activities are informed by prayer, in that 
oo will they, ordinarily, be blessed by God and 
Tuitful. 


Coming then to speak of prayer, we take the accepted 
division into Vocal and Mental prayer, even though it 
be across division. For prayer that is only vocal—a mere 
uttering of words—and not at least virtually or in inten- 
tion and desire, also mental, could not properly be called 
prayer. And on the other hand, the mind, in its present 


‘The Greek text is: riv dyabny uepida, apparently without 
variant. The Vulgate and the predominant Old Latin reading 
is: “optimam partem’’; but there are Latin authorities for 
‘* bonam,” and for ‘‘ meliorem.”’ 
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state, is so circumstanced that only with difficulty does 
it operate for any length of time without the use of words, 
if not formed by the lips, at any rate articulated mentally. 
But St. Francis’ ejaculation, repeated through the live- 
long night, ‘‘ Deus meus et omnia,’’ though verbal, would 
not be called vocal prayer; nor would similar informal 
half-uttered aspirations or ejaculations, as the Psalmist’s 
‘“ Deus cordis mei et pars mea Deus in aeternum.’’ It 
is true that many may, and do, experience periods of 
varying length of inarticulate prayer, certainly in higher 
states of prayer: still it is a psychological fact that any 
prolonged working of mind or soul without words at least 
thought mentally, is as difficult as working without con- 
cepts or phantasmata. 


Thus the division of prayer into vocal and mental is 
not logical or strictly correct. Still it is useful, if it be 
agreed that by vocal prayer is meant set fixed formulas: 
thus the prayers of the Mass are vocal prayers, so are 
the divine office, the rosary, psalms, hymns, litanies, 
set prayers publicly or privately said, as the Acts of Faith, 
Hope and Charity, and other such acts, as in the prayer- 
books before and after Communion. And mental prayer 
is that which is purely mental without words; or if it be 


with words, at least spontaneously, freely, without set 
fixed formulas, but oft-repeated simple ejaculations. 


This being understood, let us begin with Vocal Prayer. 


VocaL PRAYER 


It is customary with those who treat of the science and 
practice of prayer to schedule its grades or stages in an 
ascending scale, ranging vocal prayer at the bottom of 
the scale. This is, in a way, natural, because vocal 
prayer is the first kind of prayer we learn as children, 
and it is the simplest and easiest, within reach of all, and 
the only kind ever used by many, indeed by most souls. 
But surely it is wrong theory to rank vocal prayer as of 
its nature the lowest kind of prayer; as does, for instance, 
among many others, the late Mgr. Farges,? who in classi- 
fying the different kinds and degrees of prayer according 
to their dignity and perfection, places vocal prayer at 
the bottom, ‘‘ on the lowest rung of the ladder.”’ After 
all, when the Apostles asked Our Lord to teach them to 


2 The Ordinary Ways of the Spiritual Life. 
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pray,’ He did not teach them any method of mental 

rayer, but the ‘‘ Our Father,’ a vocal prayer, taken in 
all Christian tradition not as of the lowest grade of prayer, 
but as the most sublime of all. And in the glimpses given 
us in Holy Writ, both Old Testament‘ and New,’ the 
worship of God by angels and saints in heaven is repre- 
sented as vocal prayer. 


Vocal prayer is not merely the first kind of prayer we 
all use : it goes on throughout life to the end, and it grows 
in spirituality and power progressively with the soul’s 
growth in holiness; so that it is the clear teaching of such 
accredited masters as Cassian, Fr. Baker, and above all, 
St. Teresa, who vouches for her own experience, that 
vocal prayer may and does bring souls to even the highest 
contemplation and union. 


Thus vocal prayer and mental prayer are not as suc- 
cessive rungs of a single ladder, but are, so to say, two 
ladders alongside of each other, which we mount simul- 
taneously, a foot on the rungs of each. They are parallel 
paths, each of which may bring us to union with God; 
and he will scale the heights most surely who best uses 
both of them. 

It follows that it would be a deplorable mistake, especi- 
ally in priests, to look on vocal prayer as an inferior kind 
of prayer to mental, and thereby to depreciate and under- 
value the Breviary. It is vocal prayer only that Holy 
Church makes use of in her worship and ministrations, 
or imposes as of obligation on her children; and it is 
vocal prayer that she puts into the mouths of her priests 
straightway on leaving the altar, as the first thanksgiving 
after Mass. 

Seeing the place that the Divine Office holds in the 
priest’s life, as his principal vocal prayer, it will be in 
place to offer some simple thoughts upon it. 

One of St. Benedict’s names for the Office is ‘‘ the 
Praises of the Creator.’’ To praise God and to worship 
the Creator is the first and most elementary duty of a 
creature—of every creature, rational, animate, inanimate. 
And all creation does, according to its nature, praise God. 
“The heavens are telling the glory of God’’; ‘‘ The 
morning stars praise God (al. sang) together.’’ And this 

* Luke xi. 1. 

* Isaias vi. 

* Apocalypse. 
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is the burden of the great canticle ‘‘ Benedicite,’’ which 
the Church gives her priests as their first thanksgiving 
after offering the holy Sacrifice: Bless ye the Lord, sun 
and moon and stars, and all the great elemental forces 
of nature—heat and cold, wind and rain, frost and snow, 
light and darkness, thunder and clouds, mountains and 
hills, all vegetation, seas and rivers and all the living 
things in them, birds and beasts and cattle—all are called 
on to bless the Lord. Thus there is ever playing through. 
out the universe a mighty concert of nature—the music 
of the spheres—ever rising in a chorus of praise to the 
Creator, each creature taking part according to its kind. 
It is like one of the great choruses in an oratorio, like the 
‘‘ Messiah ’’: the instruments play their part the best 
they can in the mighty volume of sound that goes up in 
praise to God; but the human voice has to make the mute 
praise articulate, a reasonable service. So it is with the 
great concert of nature: it is left to God’s rational crea- 
tures, angels and men, to voice the mute praise of all 
inanimate nature and make it rational and articulate. 


But vast crowds of mankind—the great majority—do 
not realise their duty, do not fulfil it; and of those who 
do recognise it, their lives and occupations are such that 
they can fulfil only in meagre measure this duty of wor- 
ship and praise. And so Holy Church steps in and takes 
on herself the function of representing all her children, 
all mankind, in satisfying, in the name of all, this primary 
duty of all creatures. And she in turn entrusts to her 
priests and to her religious the duty of representing her, 
and the whole human race, and all the material creation, 
in the work of public official praise and worship. Not to 
speak of the Holy Mass, this is what the Canonical Office 
is, and this is the idea that should be uppermost in the 
minds of priests when they take up their Breviary, and in 
the mind of religious when they go to choir—the Praise 
of God. 


And this is the general answer to the difficulties and 
dissatisfactions sometimes heard from priests in regard to 
the Divine Office: the distractions that invade them, the 
mechanical repeating of psalms and hymns without 
thought or realisation of what we are saying, or even that 
we are praying at all; we find ourselves at the end of 
psalm after psalm without having made our own their 
wonderful words of praise and prayer. And we are dis 
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couraged, and perhaps ask ourselves if we have got any 
good out of a recitation so distracted, so heartless. 


In this we are applying a wrong criterion. We forget 
that the purpose of the Canonical Office is in the first 
line the public praise and worship of God, and only in 
the second line our personal devotion and edification. No 
doubt the more of this latter we reap, the more reason- 
able and worthy will our praise and worship be. Still, 
the priest who takes up his Breviary, the religious who 
goes to choir, with the intention of carrying out the mind 
of the Church and offering to God in her behalf the public 
praise and worship that are His due, and who does not 
wilfully yield to distractions, does exercise the great act 
of worship, even though he be not aware of any spiritual 
gain to himself. This principle may encourage us when 
we think we derive no benefit to our personal spiritual 
life from our Office: it is the praise malt worship of God, 
and not our own betterment, that matters most. 


MENTAL PRAYER 


The duty of daily mental prayer is laid on priests by 
the Codex: ‘‘ quotidie orationi mentali per aliquod 


tempus incumbant.’’ 


St. Francis of Sales treats simply and practically of 
mental prayer in the first six chapters of Book V1. of 
the classic treatise, ‘‘ On the Love of God ’’; and in face 
of the encomium passed on his teaching, and on this work 
in particular, by the present Holy Father in the Encyclical 
of January, 1923, the first of his utterances on the Chris- 
tian life, we could not have a safer or more accredited 
guide. St. Francis divides ordinary mental prayer into 
“ meditation ’’ and ‘‘ contemplation.’’ For him medita- 
tion is taken according to the scriptural use of the term, 
and according to the use of the earlier and medieval cen- 
turies. He describes it thus: 


An attentive thought, voluntarily reiterated or entertained 
in the mind, to excite the will to holy and salutary affections 
and resolutions. Again: In meditation the devout soul 
passes from mystery to mystery, deliberately and of set pur- 
pose, to find out motives of love, or of some heavenly affec- 
tion ; and having found them, she relishes them, and she lays 
up what she sees most useful for her advancement, by finally 
making resolutions suitable for the time of temptation. 


® Can. 125. 
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This is meditation ; but 

Contemplation is no other thing than a loving, simple and 
permanent attention of the spirit to divine things. ... Prayer 
is named meditation until it has produced the honey of devo. 
tion, and then it is converted into Contemplation.... The 
desire we have to obtain divine love makes us meditate, but 
love obtained makes us contemplate. ... The will only per. 
ceives good by means of the understanding ; but having once 
= it she has no more need of understanding to practise 
ove. 

It will be seen that St. Francis follows the older ideas 
of meditation and contemplation as held in Christian 
antiquity until the sixteenth century. For him medita- 
tion is “‘ the first degree of prayer,’’ which normally, 
and almost as a matter of course, will pass into contem- 
plation. He draws out the differences at some length 
between contemplation and meditation, and he takes for 
granted that the contemplation he here has in mind, to 
which he gives also the name used by St. John of the 
Cross, ‘‘ loving attention,’’ is a kind of prayer ordinarily 
in the reach of devout souls who cultivate the inner life 
and prayer. Higher grades of prayer and union properly 
mystical he treats of in the remaining chapters of Book 
VI. and in Book VII., basing himself in the main on 
St. Teresa’s teaching in the later ‘‘ Mansions.’’ But the 
contemplation he speaks of in the first six chapters of 
Book VI. he regards as a kind of prayer likely to come 
to devout souls by the enablement of God’s ordinary grace, 
and therefore as something relatively frequent. In this 
he follows the teaching of the old masters, notably of 
St. Gregory the Great in his treatise on the Pastoral 
Care, where he takes it for granted that all pastors of 
souls will exercise contemplation as a qualification for 
their office’—assuredly contemplation such as St. Francis 
here intends. 


The Codex does not fix the time that priests should 
spend daily in mental prayer: ‘‘ per aliquod tempus ’’; 
but a daily half-hour is the time usually assigned. 
Cardinal Mercier, in his retreat, A mes Séminaristes,’ 
speaks of the daily practice of mental prayer by priests. 
He declares it to be a fact that in spite of the habit formed 
at the Seminary, very commonly in the course of years 
even good and zealous priests are tempted to forego the 


7 See Western Mysticism, pp. 223, 239; ed. 2, pp. 255, 271. 
8 Translated into English. (Washbourne.) 
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daily half-hour’s meditation; it being on the one hand 
crowded out by the calls and activities of practical 
pastoral work in large parishes, and on the other 
it being found difficult and unsatisfactory in its results 
for the priest himself. He says that one of the usual 
resolutions of priests at their retreats is to renew their 
fervour in the practice of prayer, but soon the old difficul- 
ties and dangers will re-appear. 


He gives as the reason that meditation tends to be ‘‘ a 
solitary exercitation of the spirit,’’ a concentration of 
thought and sustained reflection, issuing in resolutions, 
rather than a communing with God or with Jesus Christ. 
He strongly urges priests, in case they find formal medi- 
tation unsatisfactory and unsatisfying, to have recourse 
to this freer communing with God, on which he enlarges. 
It begins with an act of love of God, and goes on in an 
intimate and cordial conversation with Him, an outpour- 
ing, loving attention; and finally, without perhaps formal 
specific resolutions, a resolve to love God more and serve 
Him better. 


In this Cardinal Mercier is in line with the teaching 
of St. Francis on contemplation, and in line with the 
ancient spiritual tradition of the Church. In this matter 
of prayer there is only one absolute rule—that each one 
should try to pray in the way in which he can pray the 
best—can best raise his mind and heart to God. There 
are divers ways of doing this. Some will find it easiest 
to spend the time of prayer repeating some simple act or 
ejaculation : such was St. Francis’ prayer, ‘‘ My God and 
my All.’’ Or the act may be made to bear directly on 
life—on any troubles, difficulties, pains of body or mind, 
anxieties, needs, and so on. In such cases acts of resig- 
nation and acceptance are especially recommended by 
Fr. Baker in Sancta Sophia. As a practical instance: 
when privileged to give the Retreat to the Secular Clergy, 
IT have suggested this act of resignation as one sometimes 
likely to be suitable for parish priests : ‘‘ Oh my God, for 
love of Thee, and in conformity to Thy holy will, I resign 
myself to put up with this uncongenial curate for as long 
as the Bishop shall leave him with me.’’ Not only is 
this a very real act of conformity to God’s will in some- 
thing trying, and so of the highest order of virtue and 
love of God; but if the curate also prays likewise, mutatis 
mutandis, it is certain that, both having prayed like this 
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for their half-hour of mental prayer, their mutual rela- 
tions are likely to be greatly eased and improved. 

Priests, like others, are apt to be discouraged at their 
apparent failure in prayer. Instead of being the easy 
delightful thing that converse with our Heavenly Father 
ought, so we would think, to be, our common experience 
is that it is a difficult unsatisfying thing, full of distrac- 
tion, dryness, want of devotion, physical discomfort, 
drowsiness—so heartless that we wonder if it be of any 
spiritual value, if we have been praying at all. When 
such thoughts invade us we should turn to St. John of 
the Cross for instruction and encouragement, particularly 
to the great section on ‘‘ The Night of Sense.’’ I have 
tried to bring together the pith of it in Western 
Mysticism. The sum of it is that such aridities are a 
definite phase of prayer, and the thing is to work through 
them, to go on praying, trying to pray. Consequently, 
for nothing, for no sense of failure, should the priest give 
up his mental prayer; no matter what the distractions, 
the dryness and indevotion, he should stay out his daily 
time of prayer, and fortify himself in the conviction that 
it is well worth while, by the assurance of all the masters 
of the spiritual life, as of St. Francis of Sales, that an 
ounce of prayer of desolation is of greater worth than a 
pound of prayer of consolation. 


There is a simple test that we all, priests and lay folk 
alike, may apply to our prayers, be they our vocal prayer 
of Breviary, Rosary, or what not, or be they our mental 
prayer. When we rise from prayer dissatisfied and dis- 
tressed, we may put to ourselves the four straight ques- 
tions: Did I intend to pray? Did I want to pray? Did 
I try to pray? Am I sorry I did not pray better? And 
if we can answer these four questions with an honest 
“* Yes,’’ then we may well believe we have been praying, 
and probably praying very well. 


9 P. 279; ed. 2, p. 311. 
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By THE VERY REV. EDWIN BONNEY, 
Vice-President of Ushaw College. 


The March of 1931 includes all the Sundays of Lent but the 
first, with Passion Sunday and Palm Sunday and the first two 
days of Holy Week. It gives a good opportunity therefore of 
viewing as a whole the yearly retreat that the Liturgy proposes 
should be opened in every Catholic Church—the effort that each 
priest should make at this time to stir the souls under his care to 
a deeper realization of their faith and duty. The Liturgy of the 
three introductory days before that first Sunday reminds us of 
the weapons that are to be used in the struggle—mortification, 
prayer, fasting and alms deeds. Then the first lesson that is chosen 
by the shadowy director of this yearly retreat is the lesson of 
getting to work at high ideals. ‘‘ Now is the time,’ we are told, 
“this is the day of salvation.” In every single point, under 
every possible circumstance, we must aim at perfection. And 
the detailed consideration of the virtues to be aimed at is begun 
in the Epistle of the second Sunday. 


Second Sunday of Lent. 
The Epistle. (1 Thess. iv. 1-7.) 


This Epistle has evidently been chosen for its insistence on 
God’s longing for holiness in His children. The particular points 
in which the Thessalonians are failing to live up to this standard 
—impurity and dishonesty—do not seem to be the main issue of 
this passage in the eyes of the original planner of the Lenten 
retreat. Those sins, which were evidently the strongest tempta- 
tions of a convert from the paganism of those days, are in his 
eyes—and perhaps too in the eyes of the Apostle—examples of 
the difficulties which may assail the aspirant after holiness. Not 
that they do not still need to be treated as pressing dangers of 
to-day’s paganism, just as strongly as in the latter half of the 
first century in Thessalonica. That fact has been realized in 
the Epistle of next Sunday, where they form the main and not 
the subsidiary thesis. 


_ So it would seem that to-day’s sermon will naturally mould 
itself into an ascetical treatment of God’s plans for each indi- 
vidual soul. The isolated existence of my soul in God’s mind 
from eternity should be dramatically stressed :—‘‘ God and 1 
alone in eternity.’? The moment of the soul’s individual creation 
should also be made dramatic :—When the moment came that 
He had fixed in His mind from the beginning, He called my soul 
out of nothing. He fashioned it to the thought of His mind. 
He gave it just the gifts, so many and no more nor less, as 
would make me the being He had planned me to be. And then 
He fitted me into my body and sent me out from His workshop, 
281 
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to begin the endless existence He had planned for me. What 
those plans exactly are only He Himself knows, and I and the 
rest of the world will only know them when His ideas are 
revealed to us at their completion in Heaven. We see only half 
a picture; we must never be tempted to think that we see the 
whole. But some part of God’s plans we do know, and above all 
we know This is the will of God, your sanctification. That is 
for every man the end, the object of his existence. What then 
does this mean in practice? 


The rest of the sermon will analyse, as briefly or fully as time 
will allow, the Last End of Man. 


I. (a) God’s glory is the end of everything He made and their 
own greatest good. 
(b) Other things attain this automatically. 
(c) Only man attains it by the right use of his Free Will. 
II. That then is my only object in life—to live for God’s glory. 
T exist only for Him, otherwise I am good for nothing. 
Ilf. ‘‘ Fear God and keep His commandments, for this is all 
man.’’ (Eccles. xii. 13.) 


Second Sunday of Lent. 
The Gospel. (Matt. xvii. 1-9.) 
The Epistles of Lent are the Conferences—the practical side 


of the Church’s yearly retreat; the Gospels are the Meditations, 
the foundations of doctrine which are to lead to the Mysteries of 


the seeming Failure and the final Triumph of the Incarnate God 
during Passiontide and at Easter. And so they are naturally 
chosen to bring out the two Natures in the personality of the 
God-Man. In the Gospel of the First Sunday we are shown Him, 
a -man like ourselves enduring temptation; and temptation too 
through human weakness—hunger, presumption and ambition. 
To-day we are asked to consider the first of the demonstrations 


of His Divinity, that are continued under various aspects for the 
next three Sundays. 


We are to see Him first then with as much of the blaze of His 
Divine Glory shining through His human flesh as it is possible 
for human senses to endure. And the first point to appreciate 
is that His object:in this was not His own exaltation on earth. 
If anything were needed to prove this beyond the whole trend 
of His life amongst us, it would be found in the final words of 
the passage, Tell the vision to no man till the Son of man be 
risen from the dead. It was for the three whom He had chosen 
as the sharers of those intimate mysteries which could not be 
enacted in the public eye but which needed witnesses who could 
testify to them hereafter. They were to see Him within a few 
weeks in deeper depths of agony than even the rest of the world 
were to witness; and this vision was to prevent their faith being 
tried beyond its strength. So it would seem that this too is for 
us the object of the Church’s choice of this passage. We too are 
to see Christ in His degradation, and it is well that we should 
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be reminded Who it is that is to endure all that Passion Tide is 
to unfold to us. And no better theme can be found for to-day’s 
sermon than an attempt to deepen the realization of our Lord’s 
Divinity. But surely not a controversial treatment of the point : 
it should be approached directly from the positive side. 


Tell then the story of the Child who appeared before the eyes 
of men at Bethlehem some 1,900 years ago. There was nothing 
extraordinary about the Child, an insignificant baby that could 
not have been picked’ out from the dozen or twenty Jewish babies 
who were born that week in Judea. Yet at once extraordinary 
things began to centre round Him. Kings from a far land jour- 
neyed for months to find Him, the King of His own land killed 
every boy that he could find in the effort to get rid of Him. And 
thirty years later, when that wonderful baby had grown to a 
more wonderful Man, still more extraordinary happenings began 
to follow His footsteps. And if we had been living in Jerusalem, 
during the February of which St. Matthew tells us, we should 
not have known what to think, so many peculiar things were 
being said of Him. Why! He had even raised the dead to life, 
and, it was whispered, was actually claiming to be God. 


We might not have known, but there were at least three men 
who did know. They had just seen the glory of God shining 
through its veil of flesh, they had just heard the voice of God 
sounding from beneath the brightness of the cloud: and Peter 
and James and John came down from Mount Thabor dazed and 
walking in a dream. The Transfiguration had shown to them, 


what it has shown to every Christian since, God’s own evidence 
that He had taken human flesh, that the body which they were 
to see agonizing in the Garden, the blood they were to gaze up 
to through their tears upon the Cross were the human flesh and 
blood of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 


Third Sunday of Lent. 
The Epistle. (Eph. v. 1-9.) 


The passage continues the series of Conferences on Christian 
Perfection which extends over the first four Sundays of Lent, 
and whether the words were written to the Ephesians or the 
Laodicians, there can be no doubt that they are just as applicable 
to those who are struggling to follow Christ to-day, as they 
were to those newly-converted pagans who were striving for self- 
mastery nineteen centuries ago. The passage too falls very 
happily into the conventional form of a regular sermon—intro- 
duction, body and peroration. No better treatment then of the 
Apostle’s theme can be chosen than the Apostle’s own. Let us 
work out a paraphrase and indicate any useful additions or links. 


You, my brethren, are God’s children, and most dear to Him. 
He loves you, and forgives you even when you forget your rela- 
tionship to Him and offend Him. You should strive then to 
imitate your Father’s love, to love as He loves you. Your lives 
should be lives of love. Look how our Lord loved us. To redeem 
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us He surrendered Himself as the blood-drained victim who was 
to satisfy God on our behalf, who was to be a sacrifice breathing 
sweetness before Him. If then your love is to be like His, to 
be your life as love was His life, it must be no dormant love, 
no love of the lips, but an active love, a love of the heart that 
cannot rest in words but must appear in deeds. He that loves 
God does the works of God. He that hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, he it is that loves me. 


Now this is no easy task, for if God is to be loved in this way, 
self must always be taking the second place; and that demands 
a habit of self-control, of mastery over the longings and uprisings 
of our nature that asks for long and earnest training. Yet only 
in this way can we hope to escape the dangers that surround us. 
They are just as insistent to-day as they were when St. Paul 
wrote to the Ephesians. Impurity in word and deed, the crav- 
ing, the adoration of wealth—wealth by any means, fair or foul, 
honest or dishonest, are, God knows, just as much the predomi- 
nant sins of to-day as they were of that first century. The 
atmosphere reeks with them, you cannot get away from them. 
They flood the newspapers, the hoardings, the places of amuse- 
ment: they are the thoughts, the aims, the desires that obsess 
fifty per cent. of the population of England to-day. People will 
even tell you that these things must be, that there is no possi- 
bility, of escaping them, that they form part of human nature, 
and, since they are natural desires, should not be suppressed. 
They said just the same thing in St. Paul’s day. Let no man 
deceive you, with vain words, he says, for because of these things 
cometh the anger of God on the children of unbelief. Is that 
warning true as well to-day as then? We cannot but fear it. 
And if you wish to escape the punishment of their refusal to 
believe, avoid their sins. Be ye not partakers with them. 

Once you may have shared their darkness, once you may have 
thought and sinned as they, but now you are in the light, that 
True Light, which shineth for every man in this world. So there 
must be no more stumbling, no more falls: you can see every 


step of the way that leads you upwards and onwards, to purity 
and honesty, to goodness, justice and truth. 


Third Sunday of Lent. 
The Gospel. (Luke xi. 14-28.) 

The three episodes of this passage (1) Our Lord’s proof of His 
Divine message from His power of exorcism, (2) the Parable of 
Relapse, (3) the eulogy on our Lord and His Blessed Mother, 
could each furnish a separate theme for treatment. If it is 
wished to unite them, the central theme would naturally be the 
first. And this too is the idea behind the place which the Gospel 
has been assigned in the series of meditations for the Lenten 
Sundays. The kingdom of God is come upon you. We are asked 
to view the Man whom we are soon to see suffer, performing the 
works of God, those wonders of supernatural power to which our 
Lord so often appeals as proofs of His Divinity. The works that 
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1 do bear witness of me. Though you will not believe me, believe 
the works. But this occasion has the distinction that to save the 
ordinary folk from being deceived by truth-seeming arguments, 
He condescends to argue with the wise men of Israel, who so 
constantly criticized His teaching and His aims. ‘‘ Anything 
rather than Divine ’’ was their usual explanation, their usual 
method of attack. Now they even dare to proclaim that only 
communication with the Devil could give Him power over pos- 
session. His answer is crushing in its logic: and to ensure that 
even the dullest shall understand it, He explains it, according to 
His usual habit, by the parable of the Strong Man. 


The preacher cannot fail to feel the striking parallel between 
these happenings and the attitude of the wise men of to-day when 
confronted with the Divine Mission of the Church. Still we find 
the same method of attack. ‘‘ Anything rather than Divine ”’ is 
still the constant attitude. First deny the facts; then, if these 
are proved beyond controversy, advance any other explanation 
but that of Faith. The Bible miracles, the miracles of Lourdes 
—the character of our Lord, the character of His Church—His 
Divinity and her Infallibility—all are attacked by this method— 
the method of the under-educated. ‘‘ Shift your ground as soon 
as anything like an answer is given.”? But as our Lord Himself 
concluded, it is impossible to convince a man who has no wish 
to be convinced. He that is not with me is against me. The only 
possible way of doing any good is to follow the example our Lord 
gives us here and revert to positive teaching, as He does in the 
Parable of Relapse after Conversion. Then success is not only 
possible but certain and overwhelming enough to win for our 
Lord and His Church the admiration that was voiced by the 
woman in the crowd. 


But the two later episodes can each afford material for sepa- 
rate treatment and indeed ask for it. The Parable of the Return 
of the Devil of Impurity is evidently a supplement to the invec- 
tive of to-day’s Epistle against the many souls possessed by that 
demon to-day. Any sermon dealing with this very practical 
subject must insist on the positive side of the question. ‘‘ Habit 
is overcome by habit,’’ The only chance of self-mastery lies in 
prolonged self-training—in saying ‘‘ No ”’ to self. 


The theme for the final words is found, of course, in their use 
for the Common. of our Lady. One word on the famous 
“‘uevotv,” which the Vulgate translates quinimo, may be useful. 
The note of affirmation in the word is far stronger than that of 
negation. ‘‘ She is all that you have called her ”’ is our Lord’s 
reply to that other mother who had praised His Mother. ‘“ Yes, 
all that but far more. She above every one else on earth has 
heard the word of God and kept it.”” That was the meaning 
too of her Ecce ancilla Domini. Be it done to me according to 
Thy word. And that too was when the Word of God took human 
form. Verbum caro factum est. So the promise that she should 
be blessed among women begins its fulfilment. Blessed is she 
for she has heard the word of God and kept it. 
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Fourth Sunday of Lent. 
The Epistle. (Galat. iv. 22-31.) 


This passage forms a summary of the Revelation which, above 
all others, St. Paul knew he was commissioned to teach to the 
world. ‘‘ Freedom ’”’ is its watchword—a true liberty—‘‘ the 
liberty of the sons of God ’’—“‘ the freedom wherewith Christ has 
set us free.”’ The Judaizers in the Church of the First Century 
seem to have taken as the basis of their tactics the deceitful half- 
truth that the Church of the New Testament must build upon 
the Church of the Old. ‘‘ You can be a Christian, you can be saved 
merely through faith in Jesus Christ,’’ they said, ‘‘ but so, you 
are only half a Christian, without the perfections that Circum- 
cision and the Jewish observances bestow on the Christian who 
practises them.’”’ ‘‘ No!” said St. Paul, ‘‘ a hundred times no. 
All that is over now. Christ has come and with Him all the old 
observances have lost their power and utility. Remember the 
story of Sarah and Agar. As the slave and her son were driven 
into the desert, so now do you cast off this slavery, this bondage 
of the Old Law and all that springs from it and be really free.” 


The passage will naturally lead to a treatment of the aspects 
of liberty—a very practical question to-day. The fundamental 
note of liberty is an exemption not from perfections but from 
imperfections. In man it embraces not only an absence of com- 
pulsion but a freedom of choice. But not the choice of evil, for 
every faculty only gains perfection from its exercise in a rational 
manner. God’s will then, is the criterion of all liberty and His 
commands do not destroy it. The law is given not for the just 
but for the unjust. (1 Tim. i. 9.) Liberty then does not mean 
leave to sin; or absence of social restraint, as was demanded in 
revolutionary France and Russia; or the right to idle—‘‘ God, in 
cursing, gives better gifts than man in blessing.’? The curse of 
labour is no curse at all, but our means of gaining heaven. 
Liberty simply demands one thing—the right to advance to man’s 
end by the most direct route. 


Fourth Sunday of Lent. 
The Gospel. (John vi. 1-15.) 


St. John has evidently viewed this outstanding miracle of our 
Lord as the prelude to the teaching on the Blessed Sacrament 
which follows in the rest of the chapter. It is the parable in 
action by which our Lord, according to His usual method of 
preaching, tries to illustrate and make easy of acceptance the 
staggering news which He was to proclaim the following morning 
at Capharnaum. By comparison with the Synoptic Gospels, 
notice the insistence on the points which make for this—the men- 
tion of the coming Pasch when the Blessed Sacrament was to be 
instituted—the omission of everything but the actual miracle— 
the multiplication of the Bread for all who came to Him—even 
the use of the term cdxyepistrnoas, a word to be ever afterwards 
associated with the thought of His Body on earth—the gathering 
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of the fragments ‘‘ lest they be lost,’’ a striking symbol of the 
reverent care that the Church has always taken of even the 
minutest particles of His Gift. 


The Gospel too evidently finds this place in the liturgy as a 
prelude to Passiontide and the mysteries of Holy Week leading 
up to the climax of Maundy Thursday and Good Friday. So 
the most natural and effective use of it will be to treat it just as 
St. John treats the miracle, as a prelude to the statement of the 
doctrine of the Eucharist. The scene should be made very vivid 
and dramatic :—the dusk falling as He finished His day’s work 
of compassion, teaching and healing—the crowd swirling and 
eddying, grouping and regrouping into fresh patches of colour— 
the buzz and murmur hushed into a sudden silence as our Lord 
speaks, Make the men sit down. Then the dramatic group on the 
hillside above the crowd, the blessing, the sharing out of the 
bread, and the wonder growing and growing. And before our 
Lord’s mind all the time the other men and women and children 
that are to come to Him day after day for that other inex- 
haustible bread that if any man eat of he shall not die. 


Then the equally dramatic scene the next morning in the 
synagogue at Capharnaum—the eager crowd again full of the 
miracle of the day before—the hushed silence as He proclaims 
quietly and steadily J am the bread of life. I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven. And loud above the 
murmurs of protest comes the appealing cry—a cry to all the 
ages—Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 


Blood you shall not have life in you. Better to end on that 
note and omit the complaint This is a hard saying and the 
appeal Will you also go away? for the note of controversy which 
these imply find a better place in an apologetic sermon which 
this emphatically should not be. 


Passion Sunday. 
Epistle. (Hebrews ix. 11-15.) 


Material enough for half-a-dozen sermons on vicarious satis- 
faction can easily be obtained from any Dogmatic Theology, 
so our best course will be to indicate a possible setting of the 
subject. A natural and very effective one is suggested by the 
passage itself. 


_The religion of the Old Testament was a religion of blood— 
literal, physical blood. The temple courts must have been 
swimming with it: the huge altar, forty feet square, the rows 
of rings to which the victims were tethered, the marble tables 
for cutting up the flesh, all reeked with the blood that was the 
life—the blood that was sprinkled and smeared and poured about 
everywhere. Not only every morning and evening, but at every 
great festival through the year, and to an almost unbelievable 
extent on epochs and occasions, life was spilt on the horns of 
the altar. Every event of a man’s life was marked with the 
blood of sacrifice; his birth, his death, his diseases and their 
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cure; his property, his repentance; even the accidents of daily 
life that spelt uncleanness; his mother was purified by it, his 
priest was consecrated by it. 


All that lost its efficacy with the rending of the veil of the 
temple, but still the religion of Christ is a religion of blood. 
Even yet the blood is the life, but it is His Blood that now 
is sprinkled and cleanses. Even yet our lives are marked with 
our Lord’s Blood from birth to death. Have you ever thought 
how much the outpouring of that Blood means to our daily 
lives? Let us try to reckon it up. 


And so the way is opened for the daily details of the Sacrifice 
and the Sacraments and all other channels that apply the 
Redemption and its saving Blood to our souls. 


Passion Sunday. 
Gospel. (John viii. 46-59.) 


The proclamation of the Divinity of our Lord which, in one 
form or other, has been the theme of the preceding Sundays 
of Lent is continued to-day from our Lord’s own mouth. In 
the earlier part of the chapter He proclaims Himself the Light, 
shining by its own power and flooding the world, whose teaching 
is supported by the evidence of God. He warns His hearers 
of the dangers to which their obstinate refusal to recognize this 
is exposing them. Yow call yourselves sons of Abraham and 
of God, but you are rather sons of the devil and so you cannot 
recognize me. Then the passage read to-day begins: ‘‘ My 
character is sufficiently high for you to believe what I tell you. 
It is God’s truth I am preaching and His glory I am seeking. 
You call Him your God, but you don’t recognize either Him 
or His works; you appeal to Abraham—why! Abraham rejoiced 
at the sight of My coming that was given him! How can that 
be possible? Before Abraham was, I am.’’ There could be no 
mistake about this; the proclamation of His Godhead was so 
clear and startling that they instinctively bent down to pick 
up the stones with which to punish the blasphemy. But when 
they rose Jesus was hidden from their eyes. The Light had 
shone and the darkness had not comprehended it. 


One theme for to-day’s sermon is evident—‘‘ The Power of 
Prejudice.’’ We are often astonished that apparently sincere 
non-Catholics are unable to recognize what to us is clear as 
daylight. Apparently God-fearing and good-living men seem so 
bigoted and established in wrong-headed views that we are 
compelled to wonder how they can be sincere. There must 
sometimes be blindness and culpable blindness—our Lord’s 
terrible words to the Pharisees are sufficient evidence for that. 
You are of your father the devil and the desires of your father 
you will do. But we cannot doubt that there are many, very 
many, sincere, loving, mortified souls who have so drunk in, 


so breathed the atmosphere of prejudice since they were able 
to think and talk, that it is quite impossible for them to view 
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certain topics fairly. And—here is the sermon’s lesson—that is 
why we Catholics must continue to strive that the Catholic child 
shall live in a Catholic atmosphere; not merely Catholic 
instruction during an hour or two of the day, but that constant 
living in the daylight of Faith, that continual view-point of 
everyday things through the eyes of our Lord that is the result 
of Catholic teachers in a Catholic school. 


Palm Sunday. 
Epistle. (Phil. ii. 5-11.) 


The practical side of the liturgy for Palm Sunday makes it 
unlikely that more than one sermon will be needed for that 
day, and there will be little difficulty in finding that in a passage 
that has become proverbial both in the liturgy and in the mouths 
of the people. 

From the central thought He humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, sermon themes 
branch off in every direction. ‘‘ Why was all this ignominy 
necessary? ’’ is the first question; and the way opens to the 
depths of love that these depths of ignominy unfold. The only 
explanation of the superfluity of the cross is the superfluity of 
love that prompted it Even to the death of the cross. 


The humility of the cross is the practical lesson St. Paul 
draws for the Philippians from these thoughts of his. ‘* He 
humbled Himself . . . wherefore with fear and trembling work 
out your salvation.’”?’ And the glory of the cross supplies a 
third theme—the contrast between then and now—the gibbet of 
the malefactor and the glory of Constantine—/n hoc signo vinces. 


The very innocence of the sufferer shows another development 
leading to what is called the Problem of Pain. Perhaps it will 
be useful to give a few notes on this aspect of the subject; 
gathered by way of Topics, a method some preachers find fruitful 
for gathering material on any subject.! 

DEFINITION. Mystery of Suffering a stumbling block to many. 
Only one solution—the Cross. 

CAUSES. Personal sin principally ; but Suffering a law of our 
being from original sin. 

DESCRIPTION. Through life—involuntarily—all, sooner or later— 
children—animals. 

_ Evmences. ‘‘ Winepress alone.’’ Consecrated through suffer- 
ing untold—no sharer—no sympathy—alone. 

Instances. Our Lord’s track through world blood-stained— 
Innocents—Dolours—all His friends—the nearer to Christ, the 
nearer to pain. 


PARALLELS. Weeding of ground the preparation for harvest— 
pruning—“ fire tries gold, so suffering the just man.”’ 


1For anyone who is unacquainted with this method, Eustace Miles’ How 
to Prepare Essays, Lectures, etc., gives a detailed account of it; and an 


= may also be found in Coppens’ Oratorical Combosition, 
ap. > 
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ConTRASTS. Suffering on sick bed contrasted with suffering 
on battlefield. One often means selfishness, the other generosity. 

Fauiacigs. At all times men are tempted to rebel against 
suffering—suicide—euthanasia—sybarites. Yet chosen by Jesus 
as the characteristic of His life. The idea of escape is to-day 
rampant, yet we still admire those who face it. 

Errects. Gospel gives new associations to Pain. Immediate 
and natural effects to fix thoughts on self—no sanctifying 
influence of itself. But ‘‘ yielding afterwards the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness.’’ 

Ars. To rejoice at bearing in the body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus. To fill up in our flesh what remains of the 
sufferings of Christ, for His body’s sake which is the Church. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


In our next issue we shall publish Homiletic Notes for April 
and May, and thereafter the Notes will cover the month 
following that of issue. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. LITURGY AND CEREMONIAL. 
By THE Rt. Rev. MGR. CANON Mygrs, M.A. 


The Spirit of the Liturgy (pp. 150, 2s. 6d. net, Sheed & Ward) 
is a very different type of ‘liturgical’? book from any 
with which we have hitherto been familiar in England. 
It is no historical explanation of the circumstances or 
surroundings in which our liturgical formulas have come 
into being, it gives no elucidation of obscure liturgical texts, 
it is no faddist exaltation of rubrical exactitude at the expense 
of popular ‘‘ devotions.”’ It takes us back beyond all that, 
and in the light of practical psychology it bids us consider the 
facts of liturgical prayer, and the laws governing its formation 
and its use. It is not a book to be read and set aside. Its 
importance is out of all proportion to its size and price. No 
one who takes the trouble to master it can ever look upon prayer 
in quite the same way as he did before, and the privilege of 
his membership of the Church will grow even greater in his eyes. 
The first chapter treating of ‘‘ the Prayer of the Liturgy ”’ is 
so full of condensed thought, and illuminating suggestions, that 
it calls for expansion and development and not analysis. 
Thoughtful readers are likely to read it again and again, and 
at each reading to derive more inspiration. 


The headings of the various chapters convey but little of the 
nature of their rich content: ‘‘ The Fellowship of the Liturgy,”’ 
“The Style of the Liturgy,’’ ‘‘ The Symbolism of the Liturgy,”’’ 
“The Playfulness of the Liturgy,’’ ‘‘ The Seriousness of the 
Liturgy.”’ There is nothing fanciful or extravagant in 
the book: there is hard reasoning about hard fact meant to 
convince minds that are facing the most brutal realities of 
modern conditions. 


The book already has a history, for it was the first volume 
of that great liturgical series, Hcclesia Orans brought out in 
German by that prince in Israel, Abbot Ildefonsus Herwegen, of 
Maria-Laach, and it led the way in the great liturgical revival 
characteristic of modern German Catholic life. Catholics in 
England are perhaps not fully alive to what is taking place 
amongst their fellow-Catholics in Germany. The post-War 
crash, the bitter disillusion, the economic straits, the social 
upheaval, they shared with their countrymen : but the Revolution 
and the Republic has meant for them ‘‘ Freedom ”’ from the 
Protestant ascendency of Prussia such as their forefathers had 
hardly dared to dream. Emancipation is in the air: some have 
lapsed, but many have renewed their strength as Catholics under 
young and vigorous leaders, and the introduction of the work 
of a leader such as Romano Guardini to English-speaking 
Catholics may perhaps mark a date in our Catholic mentality. 
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Born at Verona, in 1885, his family settled in Maintz in 1886; 
his whole upbringing has been German. After finishing his 
studies at Maintz, he went to Munich, hesitating long between 
Chemistry, Economics and Medicine and finally deciding to become 
a Priest he was ordained in 1911. After a number of years in 
parochial work he went in 1920 to teach Theology at Bonn, and 
in 1922 he was appointed to a chair of Catholic Philosophy in 
the University of Berlin. The feverish anxieties of the after. 
war generation are familiar to him, and his sensitive leadership 
has a large and grateful following of men. He does not 
dogmatize, he seeks and he points out what he has found to 
other seekers less keen-sighted. He seeks the best way to bring 
the modern mind, with its peculiar difficulties, to an appreciation 
and a love of the Liturgy. 

It is a book to get, to read, to live. 


A simpler and more popular volume by the same Romano 
Guardini: Sacred Signs (pp. 98, 2s. 6d. net, Sheed & Ward) has 
been translated. Short chapters of two or three pages are 
devoted to such “ signs’’ as the Sign of the Cross, Kneeling, 
Striking the Breast, Ashes, Incense, Bread and Wine, Bells, etc., 
and the author only seeks to open our eyes to what we see with- 


out realizing, what we do without making part of our conscious 
life. 


Liturgia: encyclopédie populaire des connaissanes liturgiques 
(Paris: Bloud et Gay, 3 rue Garanciére) is one of the 
most remarkable books published of recent years. The 
Editor has grouped many outstanding liturgical specialists 
and assigning to each his own special matter, he has co-ordinated 
the whole according to a broad general plan. We begin with 
an exposition of the theological principles underlying the Liturgy, 
then we have set before us the Ministers of the Liturgy and all 
the things of which they make use: the church, its structure, 
its consecration ; the altar and its ornaments; church furniture; 
the sacred vessels; vestments; the texts used in the Liturgy; the 
ceremonies ; Liturgical books and their history ; Gregorian Chant, 
Polyphony. Part III (pp. 501-954) treats of the various Liturgies 
and Liturgical functions. The Roman Liturgy is in the masterly 
hands of Abbot Cabrol; M. Molien sets out the history and 
structure of the Roman office; Dom. G. Lefebvre works out the 
history of the formation of the Liturgical year. 


Then comes the exposition of the Liturgy of the Sacraments, 
and then the Sacramentals. The Western Liturgies other than 
the Roman are given due attention: the Gallican, Ambrosian, 
Mozarabic, Celtic, Lyon ; the Rites of the Benedictines, Cistercians, 
Carthusians, Premonstratensians, Carmelites, Franciscans and 
Dominicans, followed by a chapter on the Neo-Gallican Liturgies. 
Pére Salaville, editor of the Echos d’Orient, explains the oriental 
liturgical groups and the structure of their Liturgy and office. 
Part IV sets out the practical ways of bringing the spirit of 
the Liturgy into our daily lives and into the lives of others, 
whether adults or children. The volume concludes with a 
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biographical dictionary of distinguished dead liturgists extending 
to some sixty pages, and very complete general alphabetical 
index, and an analytical table of contents: no less than 1,158 


_well-printed pages, with numerous illustrations and an adequate 


cover in boards for 57 francs! It is not a ceremonial, not a 
book of rubrics, but it will help all who use it to see what lies 
behind the ceremonies. 

It is not given to many liturgical scholars to open up a new 
line of study to his fellow experts—but that has been the good 
fortune of Pére J. B. Thibaut. For many years the problem of 
the origin of the old ‘‘ Gallican Liturgy ”’ has been studied in the 
light of the three conventional solutions. There were those, a 
diminishing group of early French and Anglican liturgists, who 
sought its origin in the East: Pothinus and Irenaeus brought 
the Johannine influence into the West as contrasted with the 
Petrine or Roman. Then there was the Duchesne solution : 
Oriental influence was at work, but focussed in Milan, through 
the Cappadocian Arian Bishop Auxentius, and radiating into 
Gaul. Finally, there is the more commonly accepted solution 
that Rome and Milan are not essentially different, and that 
Milan is certainly more closely akin to Rome than to the 
Gallican Liturgy ; that the Gallican and Mozarabic resemblances 
are due to interchanges ; but that in spite of the oriental influence 
visible in Gaul, Milan and Toledo all alike have characteristics 
which group them in the same family as Rome. 


Now comes Pére Thibaut and suggests that the Oriental 
influences came into Gaul, not in the second century, nor yet 
in the fourth century, but through the influence of John 
Cassian in the fifth century. John Cassian has long been a 
prominent figure in the theological and ascetical world, but 
hitherto had not been known in the history of Liturgy. Pére 
Thibaut now shows that he was born at Serta in Kurdistan. 
The Chaldean Liturgy in which he was brought up was in the 
sphere of influence of Ephesus, and when about 410 Cassian 
settled in Marseilles, it was by the light of Ephesine uses that 
he reformed the Romano-African rite hitherto in use there, at 
the same time that he was initiating Westerns into the monastic 
uses of the East. 


The details of his arguments cannot be given here: they will 
be found in his “ L’ancienne liturgie gallicane.”’ (pp. 119. 
9 francs. Paris: La Bonne Presse, 5 rue Bayard.) 


Students of Liturgy would do well to get two of Pére 
Thibaut’s earlier works, both published at the same low price 
(5 francs). 

(1) “ La Liturgie Romaine ’’ (1924) setting out the relations 
of the primitive liturgy with the great Hallel; the structure of 
the Roman Liturgy in Greek according to St. Justin and St. 
Hippolytus; the Romano-African Liturgy, composed in Latin in 
the second century, re-established from the data of Tertullian, 
St. Cyprian and St. Augustine, and finally the Latin Roman 
Liturgy and the structure of its Canon. 

E 
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(2) Ordre des Offices de la Semaine Sainte a Jérusalem du 
ive au «xe siécle (1926) in which Pére Thibaut co-ordinates the 
contents of four documents belonging respectively to the fourth, 
fifth, seventh and tenth centuries, and shows us the development 
of the Offices of Palm Sunday, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday 
and Holy Saturday, shedding floods of light on the liturgical 
traditions still preserved in our Roman Holy Week Liturgy. The 
four documents analyzed are the Pereginatio Eucheriae or 
Silviae, published by Gamurrini in 1887; the Armenian 
Lectionary published in 1905 by F. C. Conybeare; the Georgian 
version of the Kanonarion of Jerusalem, edited in 1912 by the 
Archpriest C. Kékélidzé, and the T'ypicon of the Church of 
Jerusalem, edited in 1894 by A. Papadopoulos Kerameus. 

Notes on the Catholic Liturgies (8vo, pp. 544, 21s. net, 
Longmans, Green & Co.), by Archdale A. King, aims at 
helping Catholics who are not liturgical experts to obtain 
a reasonable historical grasp of the structure and history of 
Western and of some Eastern Rites. Part I, after a short 
introduction, treats of the Roman Rite and the derived Monastic 
Rites; the Lyons Rite; the Rite of Braga. Then follow two 
important chapters on the Ambrosian Rite and the Mozarabic 
Rite. Part Il, after an introduction to Oriental Rites, gives 
us a chapter on the Byzantine Rite with nine variants, and 
the Armenian Rite. The amount of information compressed into 
the volume is somewhat bewildering, and it would be difficult 
to point to any other work giving such a vivid account of the 
present condition of not a few of those peoples who use the 
Byzantine and Armenian Rites. For all these details we have 
to thank the author. 


On the other hand, somewhat confused and irrelevant historical 
details abound throughout the book. The first shock comes on 
page 13 in the chapter on the Roman Rite: we are told that 
‘The Slavic tongue was conceded in the Bull of John VIII 
(‘ Industriae tua’) in July 880, through the urgent represen- 
tations of the Apostles Cyril and Methodius, since before their 
mission prayers had been in German, a language unknown to 
the great mass of the population.’’ St. Cyril died in 869. The 
Mass had hitherto been in Latin, and it was for the Latin Mass, 
translated into the Slavonic tongue (cf. the Kief fragments), 
that St. Methodius obtained approval. 


The most original portion of the book is the chapter dealing 
with ‘“‘ the Rite of Braga ”’ (pp. 153-207), twenty pages of which 
is devoted to the history of Braga. It is made quite clear that 
substantially the Braga Missal—apart from a few local peculiar- 
ities is as Roman as the Roman Missal itself. The historical 
account is very confused and fails to convince the reader that 
there is any continuity whatever between the remote references 
to earlier liturgical uses and abuses, and the late medieval 
accretions to the Roman Missal, now termed ‘“‘ the Rite of Braga.” 
Pages 161-162 are deplorably inaccurate: the decrees of the 
Council held in 563 under Bishop Lucretius are mixed up with 
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Canon 2 of the Council held in 572 under St. Martin of Dumio. 
The end of the summary of the earlier Council, given on page 
162, is simply nonsense: ‘‘ Suicides and catechumens were to be 
buried quietly, with no interment inside a church; while priests 
must be appointed for the blessing of the chrism.”’ Incredible 
as it may seem, the Canons thus summarized are as follows: 
Canon 16: As for suicides they are not to be commemorated in 
the Holy Sacrifice and their bodies are not to be buried to the 
singing of Psalms, the same applies to executed criminals. 
Canon 17: The same course is to be followed for catechumens 
dying before being baptized. Canon 18: Bodies are not to be 
buried inside churches; at the most they may be buried outside 
near the walls of the church. Canon 19: Any Priest who, 
after the present prohibition, blesses chrism, or consecrates 
churches or altars, must be deposed from his office (cf. Hefele- 
Leclercq, iii. 180). 

Such inaccuracy makes one hesitate where verification is not 
possible. Then we are told on page 357: ‘ The present 
Pope, Pius XI, follows the same line of action (e.g., 
‘Ecclesiam Dei,’ November 12th, 1923), encouraging autoce- 
phalous Oriental Churches wherever they may be found, especially 
developing those which are in process of formation or without 
native bishops (cf. Russia, Abyssinia, Malabar).’’ 

No, the Pope could not encourage autocephalous Churches, 
and certainly did not do so in his 1923 Encyclical on St. 
Josaphat. The great Encyclical on Foreign Missions to Non- 
Christians (Rerum Ecclesiae, February 28th, 1926) emphasized 
the importance of native clergy. In spite of such like blemishes 
the book will be found useful by those who can check it. 

The Mind of the Missal, by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed 
& Ward, pp. xl., 276) now appears in a cheap edition and forms 
an inspiring introduction to the use of the Missal—summoning 
the ordinary Catholic ‘‘ to do ’? what our Lord commanded us to 
do: to take part in the “ offering ’”’ of the Mass as the Church 
would have us do: to pray as all the great saints of the Western 
Church have prayed. <A chapter devoted to the Ordinary 
of the Mass leads on to a simple explanation of the Seasons of 
the Year, of the Sunday Masses, the great ferial Masses and a 
selection of the festal Masses, so that those who are as yet 
unfamiliar with their Missal may realize the treasures it enfolds. 


The Mass: Its Origin and History, by Abbot Jean de 
Puniet (Burns & Oates, pp. xxiv, 204, 6s.) gives us a 
very readable account of the beginnings and development 
of the ‘‘ Ordinary of the Mass.’? Without any parade of 
erudition the Abbot devotes a chapter each to the Last Supper, 
Calvary, the Apostolic Eucharist, the Synaxis of the Apostolic 
Fathers, the Earliest Witnesses to the Roman use and the Roman 
rite from the fourth century. Part II is devoted to the 
explanation of the Roman Mass of to-day, which is very skilfully 
given in the setting of the Mass in the time of St. Gregory the 
Great, so that the gradual changes and additions are seen with a 
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minimum of trouble, and the text of the Canon is carefully 
explained alike in structure and in its contents. It is a really 
interesting and useful volume. 

A charming volume has been published by the Liturgical 
Apostolate, St. Andrew’s Abbey, Lophem, near Bruges, belgium, 
under the title of U'he Child’s Daily Missal. 'The book aims at 
‘bringing the contents of the Missal within the range of children 
between six and eleven, so that from the first they should be 
familiar with the Church’s own prayer book. This is achieved 
by summarising in a simple form the Church’s prayers, so that 
when in later years they come to use the compiete Missal they 
should be already familiar with the spirit of true liturgical piety. 
The book is translated by Canon Gray, of Edinburgh. ‘That 
alone will guarantee that the translation has been admirably 
done, and that the work was worth transiating. It furthermore 
contains some 250 illustrations, and a remarkable collection of 
prayers at the beginning and at the end, the Psalms at Vespers 
on Sundays and feast days, and hymns for feasts of 1st and 2nd 
class, Sunday Compline, and a whole series of other prayers 
and devotions too numerous to set out. The book will be a joy 
to any child who may be fortunate enough to have it placed 
within its reach. 


The Pocket Ritual (pp. vi, 90, vest-pocket size, 3s. 6d. 
Burns & Oates). The Pocket Ritual brings together for the 
convenience of the priest engaged in his parochial work the chief 
liturgical texts he needs. We have printed out in red and black 
the rite of Private Baptism, the Form of Absolution, the riie of 
Communion of the Sick, Extreme Unction, the Last Blessing, 
the Recommendation of the Departing Soul, the Burial Service, 
Burial Service for Children, and a group of blessings more com- 
monly needed. The rubrics throughout are printed in English, 
and the prayers for a departing soul are given in English only. 
The inscribed tabs make it possible to turn immediately to the 
Office needed. 


Many priests will be glad to know of the publication of the 
3rd edition of Fortescue’s 7'he Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, 
described, revised, and somewhat augmented by the Rev. J. B. 
O’Connell, of the diocese of Dubiin (Burns & Oates, 15s.). All 
the features which characterised Dr. Fortescue’s work have been 
retained. The reviser has brought the work up to date in the 
light of recent liturgical activities and the Code of Canon Law, 
and has quite clearly indicated such additional notes as he has 
introduced into the volume. 


II. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. J. CARTMELL, D.D., M.A. 
In the Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge, which Messrs. 


Sands are publishing from the French (8s. 6d. each), there are 
several volumes that deserve mention. The Breviary, by Dom 
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Baudot, O.S.B., is a re-treatment and condensation of his pre- 
vious work, which was written before the reform of Pius X 
(English translation in 1909). It sketches the history and 
analyses the contents of the Breviary with the double purpose of 
fostering a due appreciation of the beauty and spiritual power 
of the ‘‘ Opus Dei,’? and of showing ‘“ how careful the holy 
Roman Church has been to improve and adorn the edifice of 
public prayer.’’ Pastors and People, by Canon Magnin, expounds 
the Canon Law on the subject. Holiness in the Church, by Raoul 
Plus, S.J., reviews the means of sanctity offered by Holy Church 
to her children in this twentieth century and their efficacy in’ 
producing, to-day as in the past, many saintly men and women. 
Medieval Spirituality, by Felix Vernet, professor in the Univer-’ 
sity of Lyons, gives the history of the schools of piety which 
flourished in the Middle Ages, and outlines the spiritual teaching 
of the period. He shows how the characteristic mark of 
medieval holiness is a more tender devotion to the Sacred 
Humanity and to our Blessed Lady than had hitherto been prac- 
tised. Mysticism flourished under the influence of ps- Dionysius, 
but it was very definitely Christian mysticism, insisting that 
Christ was the Way to union with God. The intensely Christ- 
centred St. Bernard was the spiritual Father of the age. The 
Congregations of Priests from the Sixteenth to the Highteenth 
Century, by P. Pisani, Dean of the Chapter of Notre Dame, gives 
a succinct account of the foundation, character and achievements 
of fifteen such congregations of Clerks Regular, including the 
Jesuits, Oratorians, Sulpicians, Passionists, Redemptorists, etc., 
whose influence, direct or indirect, in sanctifying the clergy 
generally has been very marked from the Council of Trent to the 
present day. The Christian Life and The Spiritual Life, by Pére 
Masson, O.P., is an excellent introduction to the study of 
ascetical and mystical theology. It presents an orderly treatise 
on the nature and perfection of the Christian life and the workers 
who achieve it in us (God the chief Worker, Jesus Christ the 
Foundation, Mary the universal Mediatrix, the Holy Ghost the 
Mover). It contains a good chapter on spiritual direction. The. 
author is naturally a thorough-going Thomist. 


Though not immediately recent, the Hnchiridion Asceticum, by 
Péres Rouet de Journel, 8.J., and Dutilleul, S.J. (Herder, 15s.), 
cannot be passed over in silence. Similar in conception to the 
other well-known Enchiridia of Denzinger (the Enchiridion Pat-' 
risticum and the Enchiridion Fontium Historie Ecclesiastice), it 
is an invaluable work, containing apposite passages from the. 
Fathers, down to St. John Damascene, on all the main subjects 
of Ascetical Theology. Naturally, being a first edition, it could 
hardly be free from blemishes; thus Pére de Guibert, S.J., has 
pointed out (Gregorianum, December, 1929) that it notices St. 
Benedict very insufficiently and indeed practically neglects all 
the ancient monastic rules, except St. Basil’s. , 


The tide of writings of all kinds on mysticism is still at flood. 
In the Nouvelle Revue Théologique for June, 1930, P. Louis 
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Peeters, S.J., attempts an appraisement of the results achieved 
and of the present situation. He deplores the vulgarization of 
the theory of mysticism ; for spiritual theology is scientific, and 
can only be adequately and sanely treated by trained minds. At 
the same time he bears tribute to the work of the expert theo- 
logians of all schools, who have contributed so much in recent 
years to clarify our ideas on the nature and progress of contem- 
plation ; and he rightly estimates the value for sound theology of 
the Carmelite Congress at Madrid in 1928, which elucidated the 
teaching and the terminology of St. John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa. He considers that in two matters we have made a dis- 
tinct advance. We are now able to discriminate between essen- 
tial mysticism, i.e., unifying deification, and its magnificent 
setting and efflorescence in the mystic gifts. Also we assert the 
rights of all to sanctity, a truly modern and democratic claim, 
and the logical outcome of the teaching of St. Francis de Sales, 
who first introduced persons of the world into the sanctuary of 
perfection. 

In the actual life of the Church to-day, Pére Peeters notes a 
high level of piety. There is a generous rallying to Christ as an 
offset to the irreligion and the decaying morality of the times. 
Modern devotion is indeed very definitely Christocentric. It is 
from the Holy Eucharist, from the Sacred Heart, from Christ 
our King that we draw our piety; the Church we love to regard 
as His Mystical Body; we honour Christ in His Vicar as per- 
haps no generation has hitherto done; and the love of the Mother 
accompanies the love of the Son. The life of prayer in the 
Church is truly remarkable, and contemplative graces are plenti- 
fully bestowed. The apostolate under many forms appeals 
strongly to our contemporaries. 


Pére de Guibert, S.J., the founder just over a decade ago of 
the Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, has collected into a 
volume (Htudes de Théologie Mystique) various articles which 
he contributed to the R.A.M. He argues powerfully for the view 
of Poulain and Farges, against the Dominicans and Saudreau, 
that there are two kinds of contemplation, acquired and infused. 
Acquired contemplation is the prayer of simplicity. Infused 
contemplation embraces the higher degrees of prayer, and is so 
called because it is the manifestation of extraordinary graces. 
The learned author’s book is, however, not intended to be com- 
bative. He is concerned to discover points of agreement between 
the divergent schools, to attenuate differences, to deprecate a 
party-spirited reading of tradition, and thus to make a real 
contribution to the unification of spiritual theology. 


L’?Amour de Dieu et la Croix de Jésus, by Pére Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. (2 vols.), is a supplement to a work which he 
published a few years ago on the nature of perfection and the 
necessity of infused contemplation in order to attain sanctity. 
The author is one of the leading exponents of the Dominican view 
that there is only one kind of contemplation, and that even the 
highest degrees of mystical prayer are but the normal develop- 
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ment of the organism of sanctifying grace, infused virtues and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost implanted in the soul by Baptism. His 
purpose in the present work is to show the agreement between 
st. Thomas and St. John of the Cross in the matter of prayer 
and thus to claim the support of both Doctors for Dominican 
teaching. 


The article on Mysticism in the Dictionnaire de Théologic 
Catholique (fascicule XC, cols. 2599-2674) is by Professor Fonck, 
of the Grand Séminaire of Strasbourg. It treats the subject in 
three sections: (1) The psychology or phenomenology of 
inysticism, (2) its philosophy, (3) its theology. In his initial 
attempt to obtain a definition of mystical theology, the author 
insists that an ‘ experience ’’ of God is essential to mysticism. 
He thus deliberately excludes the view of the late Baron von 
Hiigel that every man is at least an inchoate mystic, because 
every man has an innate aptitude for recollection, intuition and 
emotion. He equally excludes the doctrine that religious experi- 
ence in general is mysticism, even though that experience should 
express itself in transports of love and confidence. 


After delimiting the function of psychology in mysticism to 
observation and description, M. Fonck details some of the best 
known descriptions, from Clement of Alexandria to St. Francis 
de Sales. He finds no evidence of a definite mystical experience 
in Clement nor indeed in ps-Dionysius himself. St. Augustine 
has some splendid descriptions of genuine experiences. For the 
Middle Ages we have much useful material in Richard of St. 
Victor, but he is diffuse and inexact. St. John of the Cross is 
extremely rich in mystical descriptions, but they lose value for 
the psychologist because they are somewhat alloyed with inter- 
pretations. St. Teresa’s Interior Castle receives detailed atten- 
tion, the author considering that the psychological study of the 
great ‘‘ Doctora,’’ whose experience was so rich and varied and 
whose observation and analysis were so careful and so penetrat- 
ing, is the best preparation for the philosophical study of 
mysticism. He notes that St. Teresa gives an importance to 
mystical phenomena that St. John of the Cross quite refuses to 
grant, and in this she was following the teaching of her director, 
the famous Bajiez, who ‘“‘ severely condemned the advice given by 
some persons to receive with a gesture of contempt every vision 
of that nature.’”’ M. Fonck agrees with P. de Guibert that it is 
to the Saint of Avila that we must go for information and 
guidance in determining the crucial question, whether there is a 
difference in kind or only in degree between ordinary religious 
experience and real mysticism. 


It is just this question that constitutes the philosophical 
problem of mysticism. Are there mystical phenomena which 
are supernatural in the vulgar sense, i.e., miraculous, or at any 
rate can the essential phenomenon, the intuition of God, be 
shown to bear, at least in some cases, a miraculous character? 
No Catholic is, of course, bound to accept the supernaturality 
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of all the mystical phenomena recorded in the lives of the Saints : 

indeed Benedict XIV allows that the majority of private revela- 
tions are liberally sprinkled with hallucinations (‘‘ magnis hal- 
lucinationibus resperse ’’?). On theological principles “Catholic 
theologians affirm the certainty of mystical communications 
between God and souls, and brand as rash the contrary opinion, 
but they permit a large liberty to philosophical speculation in 
the matter, some even maintaining that you cannot by merely 
philosophical arguments authenticate Christian mysticism as 
different from natural or pagan. The present author is not so 
radical in his teaching. He considers that we can definitely 
assert the supernatural character of some mystical phenomena. 
They are psychological miracles, and you establish their 
genuineness by arguments similar to those employed in verifying 
a physical miracle : you analyse the experiences themselves and 
determine their nonconformity with natural psychological laws. 
This method of proof is the only scientific one. It is the method 
of the psychologist, St. John of the Cross. St. Teresa adduces 
a different method ; she argues pragmatically, substantiating the 
reality of mystical experiences from their effects for good in the 
lives of the mystics. 


In this section the author satisfactorily refutes the naturalistic 
philosophers who bring forward either pathological or psycho- 
logical explanations of all mysticism, and in doing so makes 
considerable use of P. Maréchal, S.J., a volume of whose works, 


‘¢ Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics,’’ was published in 
English about four years ago. 


The main theological problem lies in placing mystical theology 
in the theological synthesis. The Dominicans, generally, attach 
it to the theology of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, and insist, in 
consequence, that contemplation, even in its highest form, is but 
the normal growth of the life of grace initiated by Baptism. 
Many other theologians of various schools consider that 
mysticism belongs to the charismata, enumerated by St. Paul and 
discussed by St. Thomas in II-II, qq. 171-178: hence for them 
the normal spiritual life ends with the prayer of simplicity or 
acquired contemplation, higher kinds of prayer being new gifts 
of God, gratie gratis date, infused contemplation. On one’s 
doctrine in this matter will depend one’s view as to the neces- 
sity of mysticism for sanctity. M. Fonck’s attitude is con- 
ciliatory. He seems to recognize three kinds of mysticism, 
There is mysticism that is the normal development of the life of 
grace; there is mysticism of another kind and more strictly 
deserving the name, which is an extraordinary Divine favour to 
chosen souls; and there is finally a third kind, not necessarily 
linked with the life of grace and sanctity, and found in both 
Christians and non-Christians. On the further question as to 
the necessity of mystical graces for heroic, canonizable sanctity, 
he allows that they are necessary for certain souls, but not for 
all; there are indeed two ways of sanctity, attested by the high 
authority of St. Teresa, St. Francis de Sales and St. Alphonsus, 
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the one passive and mystical, the other active and consisting in 
the closest possible union with the Divine Will. 


The article concludes with wise advice on the discernment of 
mystical phenomena. Great caution must be exercised, and if 
after examination there is reason to doubt their supernaturality, 
consider them as natural and leave them alone. If they are 
proved to be supernatural, see that the mystic remains humble. 
The Holy See has given the lead to careful prudence in these 
difficult matters, by condemning the book, ‘‘ Une mystique de 
nos jours,’ in spite of the high commendations which it had 
received. 

The foregoing imperfect sketch of an important article shows 
that the mystical synthesis is still far from complete. It is 
being slowly fashioned amid the stress and conflicts of the theo- 
logians, or rather it is developing out of their controversies. Its 
formation is thus following the method of growth of all our 
theology ; thesis and antithesis are producing a synthesis; vigour 
of life is manifested in the energy that can both battle and 
create. 


III. ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
By THE REv. J. P. REDMOND. 


Ir can be safely said that never before was there a period more 
crowded with building activities than the present. The post-war 
era has proved to be one of upheavals and revolutions rather 
than reactions, and that the arts should be violently affected is 
not surprising. In all the arts, not overlooking literature and 
music, there has been a distinct break with the past. What 
formerly would have been rejected with contempt is now received 
with acclamation. Architecture supplies a ready example because 
by reason of its practical and public nature it cannot be ignored. 
London is being transformed before our eyes; on all sides build- 
ings in an entirely new style, owing nothing to tradition, are 
springing up, buildings in many cases embellished with sculpture 
which to those who still acknowledge an absolute standard of 
beauty would appear to be a deliberate cultivation of ugliness. 
What is happening in London is typical of a movement which is 
so widespread that one would prefer to ascribe it to a common 
influence than to decide the country of its origin. The new style 
has encroached with scarcely a word of protest, the simple 
explanation being that the ordinary citizen does not consider 
himself competent to criticize architecture with the same assur- 
ance as he would pass judgment in such departments of art as 
painting and literature, but prefers to follow the lead of archi- 
tects. But, of course, a style must not be condemned merely 
because it is new, and it does not follow that being new it must 
be bad. Some of our new buildings have a monumental dignity 
which is not to be despised. Many more are unfortunately dis- 
tinctly bad; they depend for effect upon theatrical tricks and 
artifici alities ; they appeal to popular fancy which loves novelty 
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and is always inconstant, but they are lacking in that quality 
which gives permanent satisfaction to the mind and_ is the essen- 
tial difference between the beautiful and the merely pretty. 


Commercial buildings and cinemas are the worst offenders; 
from their massive ostentation and glaring jazz effects they might 
aptly be described as expressions in concrete of the modern 
vulgar spirit of advertising. The designers of these structures 
have allowed their passion for novelty and modernism to sway 
them to the extent of outrageously violating what sane architects 
have always respected as the first principles of good building. 
It is conceivable that the new style under proper control, and 
within suitable limits, may eventuate into superb buildings which 
succeeding generations will admire, but we may well be appre- 
hensive lest it should run wild and even invade sanctuaries 
where the very mention of the ideals which it strives to express 
would be a profanation. 


So far we have not gone to the extremes which have been 
described as Bolshevik architecture. Moscow has a ‘‘ House of 
Labour ”’ deliberately designed as a reproduction of an enor- 
mous dynamo. At Potsdam there is an observatory which 
resembles the enormous gun-turret of a fantastic battleship. 
Architectural monstrosities of this kind are alarmingly on the 
increase in northern Europe. They express the materialism of 
the age as truly as the old cathedrals symbolized the Faith. 


But grave notes of warning have already been sounded from 
several independent quarters. A new review entitled Architec- 
tural Design and Construction, appeared last November. The 
avowed purpose of this lively publication, which is supported by 
a strong staff of contributors, including a number of experienced 
architects, is to protest against eccentricities by giving space to 
any genuine and frank opinions from such people who are in a 
position to judge, without necessarily being members of the pro- 
fession. The editor indicates the soundness of the policy when 
he says: ‘‘ Surely it would be of more interest to an architect to 
know the opinion of the person who is to make use of his build- 
ing, rather than hear the polite platitudes of a brother member 
of his profession.’? He approves of Archbishop Downey’s declara- 
tion that a cathedral is at least a counterblast to the materialism 
of industrialism, but from his comment and use of italics in 
quoting a further passage from the same speech, we gather that 
he is not quite satisfied with the preliminary drawings of the 
proposed new cathedral at Liverpool. However, the pervading 
tone of the articles is healthy and convincing. The contributors 
are uncompromising in their condemnation of some of our new 
buildings, but in every case their strictures are supported by well 
reasoned argument. 


In November also, a strong protest was raised by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield in an address to the Royal Academy of Arts. Sir 
Reginald said that the issue raised by the ‘‘ New Architecture,” 
or “‘ Modern Architecture,’’ as its advocates called it, to the 
exclusion of about nine-tenths of the work now being done, was 
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whether the Mistress Art was being born again, or had com- 
pletely lost her head, or might be suffering from a temporary 
aberration from which she might yet recover and renew her 
strength by throwing overboard a great deal of superfluous 
baggage. It was widely advertised as the one and only gospel 
of artistic salvation ; but he did not believe that such a great and 
permanent art as architecture could be finally lost in the quick- 
sands of Bolshevism unless all our civilization went down in the 
ruck. Yet it was well to be watchful and critical. Art, of 
course, could not stand still. The changed conditions of life and 
the extraordinary developments of applied science had to be 
reckoned with in the design of buildings. People were obsessed 
with the idea that the War had permanently changed all the 
conditions of life; they forgot that there had been great wars 
before. and probably would be again; and to insist that there 
must be a violent change all round before a stable equilibrium 
could be restored, seemed to him to be only the outcry of panic 
fear. It was significant that the wildest efforts of the new archi- 
tecture were being perpetrated in Finland and in Russia. Sir 
Reginald sharply criticized the freaks which have been men- 
tioned, and described them as unabashed brutality. He was 
careful to distinguish between the ‘‘ New Architecture ”’ and con- 
temporary architecture which moves boldly and freely in more 
or less traditional lines. He also made a fine point in drawing 
attention to the dangerous confusion of ideas in the modern 
conversion of efficiency into the terms of beauty. 


A few months ago Messrs. Dent published an entertaining 
and provocative little volume entitled Amphion or the Nineteenth 
Century, by Dudley Harbron, F.R.I.B.A. This witty disserta- 
tion on the architectural adventures of the Victorian age stimu- 
lates reflection on present tendencies. The Gothic revivalists 
were sound in principle, but often went astray in the applica- 
tion. Their idea of rejuvenating the traditional English style 
was a noble one: but many venerable churches suffered heart- 
rending mutilation at their hands, for in their passion for purism 
they forgot that the charm of most of our ancient churches lies 
in the very fact that they are harmonious blends of the variations 
of development. Exquisite examples of later periods were ruth- 
lessly torn down for the misguided purpose of reducing the build- 
ing to the uniform style of one period. Equally deplorable were 
their eccentricities : with a fine disregard for the elementary rule 
that a projected building must be considered in relation to the 
use to which it is to be put, and the locality in which it is to 
stand, they erected sham castles and abbeys to serve as poor law 
institutions and public-houses, much to the annoyance of neigh- 
bouring gentry who inhabited the genuine articles, and the indig- 
nant amusement of such hard-headed reformers as Cobbett. 
Now, if our Victorians committed such excesses, have we not 
reason to fear lest our moderns should divert their attention to 
church-building? 


So far in England, we Catholics at any rate, have been spared ; 
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in fact, our recent building activities reveal a high standard of 
superiority in which freedom of treatment remains true to tradi- 
tion. Anyone who visited the exhibition of the Guild of 
Catholic Artists and Craftsmen must have been struck by the 
excellence of our recent architecture, as represented by photo- 
graphs. In some of our new churches, wonderfully beautiful 
effects have been achieved, with reasonable economy, by the use 
of plain, honest brick-work. 


But that there is genuine cause to be wary becomes apparent 
when we consider what is happening on the Continent. Churches 
in modernist architecture are increasing in number in Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, and France. America has acquired one. 
Photographs of French examples have been reproduced in The 
Universe. All that can be said in favour of these gaunt, Cubist 
buildings with towers resembling the typical off-shoot of the 
American skyscraper, is that they are practical in so far as their 
spaciousness permits of large congregations, and that they make 
no pretence at being anything else but steel and concrete. The 
architects have endeavoured to relieve the baldness of the design 
by resorting to all the usual artificial and indirect lighting tricks 
of the modern commercial building. These new churches are not 
temporary measures necessitated by the general scarcity of 
money, but deliberate attempts to impose the New Architecture 
upon ecclesiastical art. That similar extravagances may appear 
in England amongst non-Catholics, seems not unlikely in view 
of some remarks which were made recently by an Anglican 
dignitary in the course of a lecture on an ancient cathedral. 
After pointing out that the distinguishing feature of the building 
was its clear representation of every distinctive style from 
Norman times onward, he declared that he made no apology, but 
rather a boast, for having added a new erection which owed 
nothing at all to the styles of its predecessors, but which, he was 
sure, would be praised twenty-five years hence. Moreover, he 
expressed a hope that some one or other of the newer dioceses 
would build a cathedral of steel, concrete and glass, and so truly 
represent its epoch as the Normans did their own. It would be 
easy to show up the fallacies hidden behind this specious argu- 


ment; a comparison with Archbishop Downey’s speech is 
sufficient. 


The interests of Catholic art have been watched by a sprinkling 
of keen experts. A few years ago, Wagner of New York issued 
a volume, admirable as a specimen of tasteful production, of 
immense practical value, entitled Catholic Church Buildings, 
Their Planning and Furnishing, by Mr. FE. J. Weber, a dis- 
tinguished architect. Unfortunately, the useful purpose of this 
book was defeated by the inevitably high price. Lately, how- 
ever, the publisher has produced a cheaper edition at 25s. 
(Herder, Queen Square, W.C.1). Every priest who has to build 
a church would do well to study this book before making a 
decision. The following selection from the headings of the 
chapters will sufficiently indicate the line which the author has 
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taken: The Fallacy of Bad Building; The Grouping of Parish 
Buildings; Church Decoration; Architecture as an Art; and 
Relations with Architect and Contractor. Mr. Weber admits 
with disgust that until recently Catholic architecture in America 
has been deplorably bad, but from the splendid photographs we 
learn that within the last decade America has acquired some 
really wonderful churches in which traditional styles have been 
adapted to suit modern conditions. 


Another healthy breeze has come from across the Atlantic in 
the shape of some articles in T'he Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, a critic of fine judgment, 
the author of that first-rate little book in the Calvert Series, 
The Catholic Church and Art. Mr. Adams Cram fiercely attacks 
those who are trying to foist ‘‘ Modernist Architecture ’’ on to 
the Church. The new style, he maintains, represents all those 
elements of the modern social and political revolution, indus- 
trialism, commercialism, materialism, and the rest, which stand 
in conflict with the spirit of the Catholic Church. There can be 
no alliance. The new art of the American skyscraper with its 
not unusual beauty, he holds, is exactly expressive of the domi- 
nant force of modern paganism, in its best aspect, as the new 
art of France and Germany in its very usual ugliness is expres- 
sive of the same force in its less admirable aspects. Mr. Cram 
pleads for a return to traditional styles, not slavishly copied, but 
modified according to conditions. His arguments are arresting, 
aa feel that he is right. His inclination is in favour of 
r0thic. 


Frequent repetition has endowed with almost proverbial 
respectability the saying that it is vain for us to try to build in 
Gothic because we have lost the Gothic spirit. The saying is 
sometimes adopted as a slogan, if not an excuse, by the person 
who builds a weak imitation of a late Italian church under the 
impression that he is being patriotically Roman. If there were 
any truth in the maxim it would apply equally to Roman and 
Byzantine, and to be logical we should have to abandon the use 
of the ancient cathedrals, and even of the vestments of ancient 
Rome. But the influence which guided the ancient styles was 
our Catholic Faith, and that we have not lost. As a matter of 
fact, a glance at what has recently been done in England, at the 
new churches at Weston-super-Mare, at Coulsdon, at Crickle- 
wood, to take only a few examples at random, should convince 
us that for our artistic salvation we cannot do better than hold 
fast to the traditional styles, adapted, of course, to which after 
all the Church has given her patronage. 


If architecture, the Mistress Art, has gone astray, it is not 
surprising that her handmaidens, the other arts, should have 
followed. The influence of architectural modernism has spread 
to statues, pictures, furniture, and even vestments. France and 
Germany are producing elongated Madonnas which are not 
unattractive, and might serve as novel table decorations, but the 
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undisguised attempt at novelty marks them as being merely the 
commercial articles of a passing fashion. 


In his remarkable book, Linges, Insignes et Vétements Litur- 
giques, now happily translated under the title Vestments and 
Vesture (Sands and Co., 15s.), which states unanswerably the 
case for a revival of the simple and dignified vestments which 
have been ousted by skimped manufactured articles, Dom Roulin 
gives some curious illustrations of modernist designs for liturgi- 
cal decorations. After gazing intently for some time at Cubist 
representations of the symbols of the Four Evangelists, one 
begins to discern distortions of the well-known figures. 


The work of the Beuron School of ecclesiastical art in all its 
departments is now deservedly famous; but anyone who wishes 
for closer acquaintance with the ideals and methods of Beuron, 
should read Yesterdays of An Artist Monk, by Dom Willibrord 
Verkade, O.S.B., a charming book recently published by Burns 
Oates and Washbourne. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, PH.D., M.A. 
INDUSTRIAL AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


In the Christmas address to the Cardinals and Prelates ix 
curia, the Holy Father turns his message to them into an appeal 
for peace throughout the world. 

He begins by recording the consoling signs: the successes of 
1930; the pageant of Eucharistic Congresses and centenary cele- 
brations ; the coming Congresses of Bari and Dublin, che gid si 
profilano all’ orizzonte e magnificamente si annunciano; the 
growing zeal and generosity of the faithful of all countries on 
behalf of missionary endeavour and Catholic Action, religious 
instruction, sacred studies and the advancement of all learning 
harmonized with the Faith. The difficulties of the present time 
only make these sacrifices all the more astonishing. 

Nowadays, every shock in the political, social, financial, 
economic or industrial sphere has world-wide repercussions. 
Economic distress is all but universal. In particular, the wide- 
spread evil of unemployment calls for a better social and inter- 
national adjustment inspired by greater justice and Christian 
charity, one which, without overturning the order established by 
Divine Providence, will set brotherly collaboration, which is 
useful to all, in place of hard and unbridled competition, which 
is harmful to all. 

Fears for the future can easily be exaggerated. They are not, 
however, without some justification in the persistent fiood of anti- 
social and anti-religious propaganda, to say nothing of the spread 
of worldly and lax ideals. The keenest sufferings are still the lot 
of our brethren in Mexico, in Russia and Siberia, in China. 
Even in Italy and in Rome itself, proselytism survives to attract 
by material advantages the ignorant and the poor, in violation 
of the first article of the Lateran Treaty—a flagrant insult both 
to the person of the Sovereign Pontiff and to the sacred character 
of the Eternal City. 


The peace which we are called upon to spread is the peace of 
Christ; no mere sentimental pacifism, but a peace that comes 
from putting divine things first. An external peace cannot 
endure if there be not first internal peace in the hearts and minds 
of men. With difficulty will this be secured among citizens and 
social classes, if there is no just distribution and right propor- 
tion of burdens and benefits, rights and duties, contribution and 
profit. More desperate still is the case of a people or a State in 
Which patriotism has degenerated into a _ hard, selfish 
nationalism, made up of hatred, injustice and suspicion. 


The first announcement of the new Encyclical on Marriage fol- 
lowed. The subject had long been maturing in the mind of the 


Holy Father, but a recent event made its publication urgent. 
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The Bulgarian royal marriage was a mixed marriage. The 
canonical guarantees were given and the sacred rite duly carried 
out. Immediately a cloud of absurd rumours spread around. 
There followed solemn celebrations which gave the impression of 
renewing or completing the marriage. The public scandal 
demands that matters be put in their proper light. 


PROCESSION TO THE SEPULCHRE ON GOOD FRIDAY. 

Sacrae Rituum Congregationi pro opportuna solutione sequens 
dubium propositum fuit, nimirum : 

‘“‘Stante antiqua consuetudine, licetne piis Sodalitiis laicali- 
bus, processionaliter procedentibus ad visitanda sepulchra, primo 
mane feriae VI in Parasceve, deferri signa Passionis et statuam 
Beatae Mariae Virginis Perdolentis sine Christo mortuo, juxta 
responsum permitti posse datum per decreta n. 2375 Bergomen. 
21 Martii 1744 ad 4, et n. 2682 Marsorum 12 Novembris 1831 
ad 52? ” 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio . . . rescribendum censuit : 

‘¢ In singulis casibus stetur mandatis respectivi Ordinarii loci.” 

. . . die 31 Maii, 1930. 

Therefore, where such ancient custom exists, a local Ordinary 
may permit confraternities to carry in procession to the Sepul- 
chre on Good Friday morning the symbols of the Passion and a 
statue of Our Lady of Sorrows. 


This is, of course, contrary to the general rule that statues 
should not be exposed for veneration during Passiontide. It 
might appear also to contradict some fairly recent legislation. 
On January 16th, 1907, for instance, the uncovering and venera- 
tion of a Piet&a was forbidden wntil after the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified, even though the statue was in a chapel remote from 
the Sepulchre where the Blessed Sacrament was exposed. Simi- 
larly the custom of introducing statues of Our Lady, St. John 
the Evangelist, and St. Mary Magdalen into the Sepulchre is, to 
say the least, strongly deprecated by a decree of December 15th, 
1896 (D. 3939, 2). 

The truth is that processions which are customary in certain 
places are privileged not only by the decrees 2375 and 2682, but 
also by a more general decree of June 4th, 1874, allowing the 
bishop to tolerate during Passiontide processiones cum imaginibus 
detectis (D. 3332, 4). 


THE MIRACULOUS MEDAL. 


An Epistle to the Superior General of the two Vincentian 
families commemorates the first centenary of the Miraculous 


Medal, shown by Our Lady to Catharine Labouré on November 
27th, 1830. 


The Holy Father recalls the details of the apparition and the 
blessings which have made men speak of this medal as miraculous. 
He goes on to speak of the marvellous achievement of the past 
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hundred years. The Congregation of the Mission has not only 
realized its principal aims in the service of the poor and the 
proper training of the clergy. Directly or indirectly, it has also 
promoted new undertakings and charitable institutions. Witness 
Frederick Ozanam’s foundation of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, so well known and yet so unobtrusive. Vincentian Fathers 
have preserved the Faith by missions in Christian countries, and 
spread it, even to the shedding of their blood, among heathens. 
The number of the Sisters of Charity has grown to some 40,000. 
Their multiplied activities have benefited the Church and society 
at large, and at the present moment their splendid organization 
bears still more brilliant promise. (November 22nd, 1930.) 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN MARTYRS. 


Eight Canadian martyrs, primitiae martyrum in ea occidentali 
plaga, were solemnly canonized on June 29th, 1930: Jean de 
Brébeuf, Isaac Jogues, Gabriel Lalemant, Antoine Daniel, 
Charles Garnier, Noel Chabanel, priests, and their fellow- 
workers, Réné Goupil and Jean de la Lande. All joined the 
Society of Jesus—or voluntarily attached themselves to the mis- 
sionaries—and were sent to Canada. They were martyred during 
the years 1642-1649, five in Canada, three in territory which was 
destined later to form part of the United States of America. 


Their lives and deaths, and the stages of their Beatification 
and Canonization, ara set forth in detail in an official document, 
published ad perpetuam rei memoriam on December Ist, 1930. 


The Cause of Beatification was completed in the Jubilee Year, 
1925. It began in 1916, rogitantibus etiam Suprema Curia Cana- 
densi legibus ferendis cum primo Ministro, praecipuis magistra- 
tibus aliisque praestantibus viris ac mulieribus. 


The evidence for two miracles required for canonization is 
explained at considerable length. Both the approved miracles 
were cures of tubercular peritonitis. 


Exulting in the triumph of the martyrs, the Holy Father looks 
forward, as he tells us, to the day “‘ in quo nobilissima Gallica 
natio, tot Sanctorum parens, quae hos quoque Christi Praecones 
ac Martyres ad terrenam parturiit vitam, suum in fide per orbem 
propaganda apostolicum zelum una mente agnoscat praecipuum 
esse suae gloriae decus; et magnae illae prosperaeque regiones 
quae beatissimas huius heroum manipuli animas ad caelestem 
progenuerunt vitam, in fidei unitate augustiorem efficiant Christi 
Regis triumphum, cui omnis potestas et imperium, honor et 


fa in saecula saeculorum.’’ (Decretal Letter, June 29th, 
) 


[The Encyclical Casti Connubii is not included in this review 
as its full text will already be in the hands of all readers in the 
official English translation. An article upon it will appear in the 
next issue.—EDITORS. } 
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Christian Ethics and Modern Problems. By W. R. Inge, D.D.— 
Longmans.—15s. 


Reviewed by the Rev. R. A. Knox, M.A. 


Macaulay prophesied that the Catholic Church might “ still 
exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller trom New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand 
on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s.”” Ninety years on, his per impossible no longer seems 
utterly remote. It was but the other day that a fortunate 
discovery intervened to save the dome he thought inviolable from 
collapse; and to-day it is said that the Maoris, to the despair 
of the Eugenist, have a birth-rate nearly twice as high as that 
of their white neighbours. What will such a visitor, if we may 
still imagine him remote, think about the man who was chietiy 
responsible for saving Wren’s masterpiece? What will posterity, 
or so much as he has allowed to survive of it, think about 
Dean Inge? 

I have a pleasant fancy, sometimes, that they will make a 
mess of the business, as these archzologists will always be doing, 
and declare that he never had any real existence, but was simpiy 
an eponymous hero, like King Lud of London, a “ back- 
formation ’’ from the stem of that forgotten England which 
gave him birth. I, myself, if I had not seen him twice with 
my Own eyes at railway-stations, would be half-inclined to dally 
with the notion. For the central meaning and tragedy of Dean 
Inge is precisely that he is the embodiment of an old order, 
now sagging visibly as if to its fall. You can restore the 
undermined cathedral fabric; but can you conserve, to what 
extent can you conserve, that pleasant, well-rounded order of 
the nineteenth century, when England was top-dog and the 
‘‘ foreigners ’’ admitted it; when the working people ‘‘ knew 
their place,’’ and the carriage-folk took their duties seriously ; 
when the Bible might be doubted, and the creed in jeopardy, 
but morality, thank God, nothing could touch that? 


In that period the mould of the Dean’s mind was cast; yet 
he cannot comfort himself, like others his contemporaries, with 
purple-faced denunciation, and forebodings, secretly ministering 
to retrospective vanity, of national ruin. He is clever enough 
to see everything that is happening; an industrious reader, he 
understands every movement except the Catholic revival; a 
convinced Humanist, he will not deride anything because it is 
novel, or because it is uncongenial, count it out of his reckoning; 
he must be here, there, and everywhere, with his hand on the 
pulse of the times, ready not only to prognosticate but to 
prescribe. He is too modern to avert his eyes from the future; 
too old-fashioned to be happy at what he sees; too liberal to 
condemn it merely because he dislikes it; too distrustful of 
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tradition to give us reasons when he condemns it all the same. 

His recent book, Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, may 
be described as a catena of his most characteristic hesitations 
and affirmations. It is not greatly distinguished by original 
thought, or even phrase-making; much of it is quotation, and 
there are statistical passages which even suggest an irreverent 
comparison with Uncle Joseph. But this is in the nature of 
the case; the Dean’s method, clearly, is to examine the 
witnesses, sometimes on one side of the case, sometimes on both. 
and then to sum up with a judicial pronouncement not always 
supported by judicial dignity. 

The book falls almost exactly into two halves, the former 
of which deals with Christian ethics, the latter with modern 
problems. There is, as we shall see later, little attempt to 
establish a connexion between the two. And it is the latter 
which has chiefly attracted interest, perhaps naturally. The 
study of history is not popular with our contemporaries; it 
was only the other day that I heard a (first-class) passenger 
at Culloden Station hazarding the opinion that the Monument 
there was ‘“‘ something about a battle in 1645.’’ Our motto is 
*‘ Good-bye to 1066 and all that’’; we prefer actualities. Not 
so the Dean, who knows that a prejudice looks best when it 
is founded on scholarship. 


His chapter on the Ethics of the New Testament is what 
we should expect; it is mainly a protest, not unneeded, against 
the modern reformers who seek to ‘‘capture’”’ the New 
Testament in the interest of their own platforms. You cannot 
understand the development of his thought if you do not realize 
that he is a reaction from the attempted alliance beween 
Anglicanism and the Social Reform movement which was more 
vocal, though less widespread, in the early days of the century. 
IT can still remember the Balliol Secretary of the Christian 
Social Union getting up and walking out while the Dean was 
preaching at St. Mary’s. In this reaction, a genuine admiration 
for the ‘‘ other-worldly ”’ attitude of the mystics reinforces a 
sensible horror of the proletariat. The succeeding chapter on 
Ascetism (under which Puritanism is subsumed) provides a 
delightfully characteristic specimen of the decanal attitude. 
The ordinary reader rises from it with three definite impressions 
(i) that asceticism, as practised in the early Church and at 
later times, was useless and repulsive; (ii) that nobody practises 
it nowadays; and (iii) that it is a pity we do not practise it 
more. Not for the first time we feel that the Dean would 
have found Christianity a less embarrassing religion to profess 
if others had not professed it before him. 


He feels, evidently, on surer ground when he deals with what 
he calls ‘‘ Theocratic Imperialism”; the chapter is, it need 
hardly be explained, a scrap-book of all the cruelties and 
bigotries which can be alleged against members of the Catholic 
Church. The relevance of this section is not immediately 
apparent ; presumably it is meant to justify the author’s conduct. 
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when he refers to Catholics, as he does throughout the rest 
of the book, as if they were a kind of sub-human species. A 
delicious disclaimer appears at the beginning of his final 
chapter: ‘In reading through the manuscript of my book, 
I have become painfully conscious that it may be taken, in 
some quarters, as a sustained polemic against the most august 
and powerful of the Christian Churches. Nothing further from 
my intention than to show discourtesy to any Christian 
body ...’? and so on. It would be difficult to find any more 


appropriate criticism on this remarkable utterance than the 
couplet : 


‘¢ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs? ”’ 


No amount of apology can excuse such a deliberate falsehood 
as is implied in the words: ‘‘ The Roman Church is strict in 
theory, but decrees of nullity are granted to those who can 
pay for them.’”? To weep over the body you heave stabbed does 
not mitigate, but increases, the suspicion of mania. 


So much for the part which the public will not read, or will 
not remember. The more sensational sequela of the enquiry 
remains. And the reader, if he brings some reflection to his 
task, will be surprised to find how little, after all, Christian 
ethics have to do with modern problems. He may expect that 
the Dean, being a clergyman, will quote utterances of Our Lord’s 
as possessing, somehow, an intrinsic authority—texts will be 
flying, he imagines. Here he is wrong, and perhaps it is as 
well that the Dean commonly refrains from text-flinging ; for, 
when he does condescend to it, his argumentation is more 
remarkable than that of the most unscrupulous Bibliolater. 
Most of us, by now, have seen one sentence quoted from the 
book under discussion: ‘ Sir Francis Galton used to say that 
eugenics ought to be a religion ; it is a religion, and its name 
is “Christianity. »» But what is still more incredible than the 
statement itself is the justification of it which follows. The 
Dean tells us that the Gospels contain the most uncompromising 
eugenic utterances, and proceeds to quote as follows: ‘‘ Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? ... A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit. Every tree than bringeth not sores good 
fruits is hewn down and cast into the fire.” 


The Gospel is also full of capitalistic utterances. ‘‘ Unto 
him that hath, more shall be given. . . . Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow; they labour not, neither do they 
spin. . . . Why stand you here all the day idle?’? Doubtless 
it could be shown to be full of communistic utterances, vegetarian 
utterances, teetotal utterances, if they are to be torn with 
sufficient violence from their context. The: Dean’s quotations. 
as he knows very well, have nothing to do with the future of 
the human race when you take them in their true setting. He 
is simply making fun of us. 
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Nor is it to be expected that his ethics should be ‘‘ Christian ”’ 
in the sense of being dictated, or even inspired, by the tradition 
of the Church. He never mentions tradition except to disagree 
with it; and when he quotes from the Fathers, he uniformly 
quotes the exceptions as if they were the rule. His method is to 
discredit the Catholic tradition, either by citing passages against 
it or by ridiculing it; and if, after all, he finds himself in agree- 
ment with it at the end of his argument, the agreement is purely 
accidental. What, then, are the grounds on which he eventually 
makes up his mind? A little reflection shows that he has simply 
substituted a social for an ecclesiastical tradition. He has been 
brought up in the manners and the prejudices of a sacerdotal 
caste; the son and the grandson of clergymen, and, though 
his modern reading has carried him away into some curious 
heresies, the whole foundation of his thought is Anglican and 
clerical still. He disallows equally the appeal to Rome, to 
Lambeth, to Geneva; but he nevertheless takes his stand, sub- 
consciously, on a tradition, and it is the tradition of Barchester. 


The section on divorce is throughout an admirable example of 
the Dean’s method. He quotes our Lord’s words on the subject, 
and then squares up to the apparent exception provided for by 
the two passages in St. Matthew. He disallows the account of 
this exception ordinarily given by orthodox commentators; then 
he discredits it as an interpolation (without considering how 
anybody could have had the hardihood to make such an interpo- 
lation in a passage of such moment). Having thus proved that 
the Christian rule about the indissolubility of marriage is abso- 
lute, he proceeds to cite Theophilus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and Tertullian (a characteristic selection) as implying 
the possibility of divorce, and Lactantius (without reference) as 
implying the possibility of remarriage. He then cites the Pauline 
privilege as an ‘‘.exception,’? and comes to the conclusion that 
“The doctrine that marriage is absolutely indissoluble cannot 
be proved from the New Testament.’? The Greek Church, he 
tells us, allows the innocent party to remarry; the Roman 
Church grants decrees of nullity. After all these hesitations, he 
proceeds to lay down his own views on the subject. (i) The law 
should forbid the marriage of a respondent with a co-respondent. 
(ii) The innocent party should be free to remarry. (iii) Divorce, 
with liberty to remarry, should also be allowed for desertion, 
habitual drunkenness, etc. (iv) The Church, of course, would 
not quite approve of these liberties ; ‘‘ a period of discipline, with 
temporary exclusion from Holy Communion, might perhaps be 
imposed, since we cannot be confident that Christ would approve 
the liberties which the State allows.’’ (v) There ought to be two 
kinds.of marriage, civil marriage which is dissoluble, and eccle- 
siastical marriage which is indissoluble.. (vi) ‘‘ Whether those 
who have married without the religious ceremony should be 
allowed to be members of the Church is a rather difficult 
question of discipline.” 


It will be seen at. once that Dean Inge is merely consulting his 
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instincts, without the slightest reference to principle. ‘‘ Dirty 
brute! ”’? he says of the guilty party, ‘‘ Poor creature! ”’ of the 
innocent party ; then he tells the State what it ought to do; then 
assures the State that if it does that the Church will disagree 
with it; then wonders whether it would not be a good thing if 
the Church and the State divorced one another, to save further 
complications; then finds that there is a further complication 
introduced by his own solution, admits that it is rather difficult, 


gets bored, and drops the subject. And this is Christian Ethics. . 


Does he mean that remarriage of the innocent party, full 
divorce on the ground of drunkenness, etc., are to form part of 
the State law, not recognized by the Church. Or that the Church 
should recognize these exceptions, although ‘‘ those who invoke 
the blessing of the Church on their union are understood to have 
pledged themselves to life-long fidelity.”’ Is marriage at the 
registrar’s to be a contract revocable at will; or must there be 
grounds for its dissolution, and if so what grounds? I have read 
and re-read the passage without finding any answer to these 
questions. Meanwhile if our Lord means marriage to be abso- 
lutely indissoluble, where is the sense of imposing a temporary 
penance, for a breach of the Divine law which persists in open 
defiance of it? If he did not, where is the justice in imposing 
any penance at all? (The Dean, too, with his sneers at the 
medieval notion that husband and wife should not come together 
just before Communion!) Titius, having been divorced on the 
ground of misconduct with Rosa quedam, is not allowed to marry 
Rosa; but is he allowed to marry Bertha? No answer is given 
to the question, as before. The Oracle of Shoe Lane has spoken; 
but, while its utterances remain so oracular, has the modern age 
made much progress towards the solution of its problems? 


Be it admitted, however, that matrimony, with its double 
character of a contract enforced by society and a vow ratified by 
religion is a thorny subject, whether in speculation or in prac- 
tice. Do we find clearer guidance elsewhere? I confess to the 
feeling that the Dean’s conclusions are everywhere left either 
obscure or valueless from a complete absence of principle, and 
of the sanctions upon which principle rests. He discusses kind- 
ness to animals, in a section plainly designed to bring obloquy 
on Catholic teaching ; he elicits, scornfully, the admission of our 
theologians that animals have no rights, and that we cannot, 
therefore, have a ‘‘ duty ’’ towards them; that kindness towards 
animals may be a duty which man owes to his own nature is 4 
refinement which he pretends not to have heard of. But, having 
assured us all by implication that animals have rights, he firmly 
announces the intention of sticking to his mutton chop! ‘‘ My 
own attitude may be inconsistent,’”? he says; ‘“‘ I cannot help 
that,”? and leaves us wondering. For sentimentalism, the senti- 
mentalism of Rousseau, he professes the liveliest horror; yet it 
is difficult to avoid the impression that he is in fact as deeply 
imbued with it as any of his more simple contemporaries. 


An excellent instance of this sentimentalism in him may be 
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found in his treatment of capital punishment. The sentimentalist 
is always concerned to avoid inflicting pain, whatever-may be the 
demands of justice. That is the Dean’s method: ‘“ Incorrigible 
offenders,’? he says, ‘‘ including thieves, should be placed in a 
lethal chamber, without any unnecessary humiliation or pub- 
licity. They have been officially pronounced to be officially bad 
citizens, and they may be removed by the same right which a 
gardener has to pull up weeds from his flower-beds.”” Now, is 
not this sentimentalism in excelsis? A lethal chamber must be 
used; none of that dreadful hanging. There must be no humilia- 
tion, no publicity; as far as possible, the guilty man must nct 
be made to feel his position—I wonder the Dean did not suggest 
that he should be gassed in his sleep. But meanwhile the man 
has no rights at all; there is no question whether the penalty of 
death is in any way proportionate to the damage he has inflicted 
on society, the degree in which he has outraged the moral law. 
Because he does not fit into the nicely-ordered scheme of the 
decanal republic, he is to be treated as something no more impor- 
tant than a weed—less important, presumably, than a rabbit. 
Outside the writings of professed determinists, I do not know 
that I have anywhere come across a sentiment so openly immoral. 


A characteristic regret follows. ‘‘ At present, there are no 
signs that any rational reform of our criminal law is likely even 
to be considered.’’ That is the worst of abolishing slavery ; these 
useful reforms are hung up by all sorts of doctrinaire opposi- 
tion. The Dean likes his classical tag: let me quote him, then, 
as far as memory allows, Cicero’s comment upon the younger 
Cato: ‘‘ Dicit tamquam in Platonis republica, non tamquam in 
hac fece Romuli, sententiam.’? There is more than a touch of 
Cato about the Dean; and it may be that he would glory, with 
something of Cato’s pride, in the impracticability of his ideas 
under our modern democratic conditions. But surely we might 
expect to be provided with some practical remedies for the social 
difficulties we are discussing? If not in this matter of prison 
reform, at least over another problem which the Dean regards 
as immediately urgent, which is inexpressibly urgent if it is a 
problem at all—that of the birth-rate. 

The rather guarded acceptance of the principle of birth-pre- 
vention does not call for much comment; it is well within the 
definitions of Lambeth. It is interesting to note that on p. 267 
of his book he seems to recognize the question of the ‘ safe 
periods ’? as a separate question from that of artificial restric- 
tion; in this (no doubt unconsciously) agreeing with Rome and 
disagreeing with Lambeth. But what strikes the reader most is 
that in this section he makes little reference to the development 
of Christian tradition, no reference, except what has been quoted, 
to our Lord’s teaching. (Perhaps it would be difficult to find 
any sanction for the modern attitude in the teaching that bids 
us consider the birds of the air, and the Providence which caters 
for them.) Instead, he treats us to a long disquisition on the 
prevalence of infanticide and abortion at various periods of 
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classical antiquity. What, exactly,is the relevance of these cop. 
siderations? They are subtly introduced for a purpose which is 
left unexplained. 


Professor Raymond Pearl, of Baltimore, ‘‘ from the study of 
the insect called Drosophila has evolved a theory that the growth 
of population follows what he calls a logistic curve, apparently 
independent of human volition. Although I have had the advan- 
tage of conversing with this eminent biologist, and seeing his 
laboratory, I remain unconvinced by his arguments. It seems 
to me clear that the birth-rate is chiefly determined by individual 
choice . . .,”? and so on. Perhaps this tribute ot broad-minded- 
ness would have been more impressive if the Dean had outlined 
the arguments, instead of merely assuring us that they did not 
convince him. But, clearly, the sight of that laboratory has 
rankled a little; what if, after all, there is a Providence which 
regulates human fertility according to human needs? Would not 
that account excellently for the fact that, in all these centuries, 
the danger of over-population has never been effectively realized? 
Accordingly, an alternative explanation must be insinuated, 
which will account for the facts otherwise. 


Polybius, in 150 B.c., is the first to note the progressive depopu- 
lation of Greece. The Dean’s explanation is infanticide; and he 
introduces some very interesting statistics on the subject. But 
his statistics relate entirely to the exposure of female infants, 
and the fewness of female names (for what that evidence is 
worth) in the Greek pedigrees of which we have any record. But 
he gives us no evidence of male infanticide, and he admits that 
most Greek men were married. At best, then, all he has proved 
is that the Greeks regulated the excess of women in their popula- 
tion. It might be argued, of course, that wars and revolutions 
adequately kept down the supply of males, but this will not do; 
it is Plato, after a century of almost continuous wars and revolts, 
who expresses fear of over-population ; it is Polybius, writing at 
a much more settled period, who notices a defective birth-rate. 
In Rome, too, there was depopulation, with no infanticide to 
account for it. In a word, the only two civilizations of which we 
have full records in the past have suffered from depopulation 
when they were growing over-ripe. It lies with the alarmists to 
show cause for this, before they make certain that our own civi- 
lization will not, from natural causes, travel the same way. 


But the menace, from the Dean’s point of view, is qualitative 
rather than quantitative. He fears, not so much an absolute 
overgrowth of population in England or in the world, as a rela- 
tive overgrowth of the less desirable races in the world, the less 
desirable ‘‘ classes’? in England. We must not call the Dean 
insular, but perhaps we may call him in a new sense a latitudi- 
narian He believes in a line drawn across Europe, imaginary 
like the Equator but not nearly as straight, north of which, he 
claims, people tell the truth and wash. And yet, so it seems, 
neither veracity nor sanitation avail to rescue those peoples from 
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a declining birth-rate. From the dreadful hordes of the East we 
must avert our eyes; it is too painful. In England itself, he 
believes in the superior qualities of the carriage-folk, with whom 
we must include the professional classes. And here, too, there 
is disproportion; the Dean’s friends are dying out very much 
quicker than Tom, Dick, and Harry. I doubt if his statistics 
here are even complete; if he takes them, as I suppose, from 
Whittaker’s Almanack, they are based on the census of 1921, 
and next year is likely to show further developments of the same 
tendency. What remedy is to be found for this dreadful situa- 
tion? Nothing can save us but Eugenics, or (as the Dean would 
say) Christianity. 

Sterilization, the method usually suggested for the regulation 
of births, does not appeal to him. He ‘cannot doubt that 
popular feeling in our country against such legislation would be 
extremely strong.’’ . He ‘is content with claiming that the 
parents of large families should be penalized, having to pay for 
the education of every child after the third. ‘‘ Of course, this 
suggestion assumes that instruction should be given in birth- 
control.”? It is difficult not to dream that one is studying the 
proposals of an earlier Dean for settling the troubles of Ireland. 
Can there really be people who imagine that that kind of legisla- 
tion could be passed? 


Meanwhile, as the Dean very well knows, birth-prevention is 
being widely practised, and (only partly for that reason) the 
population is ceasing to replenish itself. That does not trouble 
him; it is no use warning him, from the example of France, that 
alien immigration will be the result—the remedy, he tells us, is 
to exclude immigrants by law. That would be all very well; but 
in another passage he discusses the problem of War, and agrees 
(as far as he can ever be said to agree with anybody) with those 
who want it to disappear. If he thinks that you are going to 
prevent immigration into a country whose population is dying, 
without War as the result in the long run, he is curiously san- 
guine. As it is, everything he does not want is happening, and 
his ‘‘ remedies ’’ are about as likely as the reintroduction of 
infanticide. 

“They told me that they gave a large reward to the chief 
priest of the great domed temple in London . . . to tell them just 
what he thought of them, and that he delighted to point out to 
them the misfortunes that await a greedy and short-sighted 
democracy, such as he roundly declares them to be.... But I 
discovered that those utterances were welcome because he judged 
things by criteria they very well understood, and shared their 
own deep prejudices and inherited dislikes.”’ Thus Socrates, in 
Mr. Douglas Woodruff’s new book, Plato’s Britannia. Let us 
leave it at that. 


The Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary. Edited by Donald 
Attwater.—Cassell.—Pp. xvi. and 576.—25s. 


Such dictionaries as this usually fall between two stools, 
G 
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neither satisfying the knowing nor enlightening the ignorant. 
We cannot pretend that all the short articles of the Catholic 
Encyclopedic Dictionary entirely escape this dilemma—but for 
the most part they are so interesting, sane and informative that 
we unhesitatingly recommend this work as an excellent single 
reference-volume on Catholic faith, theory and custom. It will 
prove indispensable to journalists and vastly useful to Catholic 
laymen. 


In the first place, all biographies, except those of the Saints, 
are omitted—and this leaves room for an amazing range of sub- 
jects. Under the Heading PA, for instance, are such varied 
articles as Padroardo, Pancake, Papal Aggression Agitation, 
Papabile, Parabolani, Parents’ Rights, Paroissien, Partakers of 
the Divine Nature, Pascendi, Patriotism, Patron Saints of Places 
and of Trades—titles taken almost at random, but doubly justi- 
fying the adjective Catholic of this Dictionary. A sense of 
humour, surely, helped to plan the subject matter. Beards— 
who could pass that by? And there is much vivacity in the way 
information is supplied. We are told that Kalogeros, Greek for 
a good, old man, is the colloquial term for a monk in the Near 
East; the reputation of St. Patrick’s Purgatory as a match- 
maker is not forgotten ; Benedictine is defined by the quotation— 
‘‘ Liqueur de safran, d’une finesse exquise, a Varédme quint- 
essencié d’angélique et d’hysope mélés & des herbes marines.” 
(It is a pity that the name of this rhapsodist is not divulged.) 
And under the heading Broad Stole runs the laconic notice: 
‘Ts not a stole at all. cf. Folded Chasuble.’’ 


Nor are the writers afraid to speak their minds, minds as 
balanced as they are definite, on the Bewron School or on such 
expressions as Spoiled Priest and Born Catholic. On Hearing 
Mass they are content with the impersonal ‘ it is condemned.” 


Three imposing lists, acknowledging the collaboration of a 
legion of experts and cognoscenti, promise authoritative as well 
as well-written articles. Those concerned with Dogma are par- 
ticularly accurately summarized, and if a trifle scholastic in 
phraseology, this is probably a virtue in the long run. The 
verbatim citations from Councils and documents are a valuable 
feature. We miss an article on Comparative Religion, and is not 
the description of Binding and Loosing as “ the power of holy 
Order conferred by our Lord on the Apostles in general and of 
Jurisdiction and Order conferred on St. Peter in particular” 
unnecessarily vague? 


The Mystical and Ascetical subjects must have been especially 
hard to summarize, lacking as they do the definite character of 
dogma; but such articles as Meditation and the divisions of 
Prayer seem perfect models to us, and much superior to similar 
articles in other short Catholic dictionaries. The only sugges- 
tion we can offer is that more references to the. Masters of the 
Spiritual Life would add still further to the value of these 
necessarily concise descriptions. 
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The Philosophy is also well done. For Divine Law we have 
a splendid definition from St. Augustine, and on such important 
matters as God’s Existence and the Immortality of the Soul the 
writers are not content with mere division and definition, but 
briefly adduce the reasons which lead to their conclusion. The 
Ethical subjects are particularly good in view of the difficulty 
of summarizing them; e.g., Feminism, Cruelty to Animals, 
Capitalism, Birth Control, Socialism. The article on Evolution 
condemns the Evolution of Man as a whole, but is strangely 
silent on the evolution of Man’s body. The only serious mistake 
we have met is under the heading Haistence, where the real 
distinction from Essence is stated without so much as a hint 
of controversy on the topic. 


The Liturgical side of the Dictionary is exceptionally generous— 
a welcome feature—though we rather question ‘‘ four ’’ tones 
of voice at Low Mass or that the lighting of a third candle at 
the Canon is normal. The Parochial Mass is surely the Missa 
pro Populo, and not necessarily the principal Mass on the 
Sunday. A Private Mass is, more accurately, Missa lecta non 
Conventualis. The description given seems somewhat ambiguous. 
History is accurate, so far as we have searched, and quite rightly 
cautious. We notice that St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Joan 
of Arc have no biographies. The Eastern Churches receive much 
attention, which is fully in accord with the wishes of the present 
Holy Father, and we are glad to see stress laid on  Rome’s 
traditional tolerance of local usage; extracts are quoted from 


St. Gregory’s letter to St. Augustine about the infant English 
Church. 


By the side of the other subjects in this admirable Dictionary, 
Moral Theology does not fare so well. The English in which 
it is presented is sometimes clumsy—e.g., Servile Work, Double 
Effect—and although many excellent things are said, they do 
not always reach that ordered mastery of the matter which the 
other articles display. There are occasional obscurities ; nowhere 
have we found the technical term “‘ probable ”’ defined ; statements 
are sometimes made which are not universally accepted, e.g., 
under Absolution, which is unfortunate in a book intended for 
layfolk; and the happy example set by the Dogmatic articles 
In quoting documents is not followed. Many references to the 
Code would have established the authority of otherwise 
unsupported statements. 


But it will be seen what small criticisms these are. In a 
work of nearly 600 packed pages, we can only marvel at the 
range of subject matter, at the general accuracy, judgment and 
liveliness of the articles. H. W. Fowler is no longer alone in 
showing that in a dictionary amusement can serve information, 
wit inform wisdom. 


On the material side one of the most important qualities of 
a work of reference is that it shall be attractive to consult 
and strong to survive. On both these scores the Catholic 
Encyclopedic Dictionary is very good value for money. Its 
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print is clear and pleasing, the paper excellent, and the cloth- 
board binding sturdy; but our own copy seems insufficiently 
stitched to stand the hard wear we foresee for it. 

RicHArD L. SMITH. 


The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Council of Trent. By H. 
Outram Evennett.—Cambridge University Press. pp. xvii 
and 536. 25s. 

This absorbing book is a specialist’s contribution to our 
knowledge of the Council of Trent. It is concerned only with 
the first two and a half years of the pontificate of Pius IV, 
and its thesis is that this period ‘‘ was one of the gravest 
crisis for Catholicism and for the future orientation of the 
movement known as the Counter-Reformation.”’ 


The wars of Charles V had interrupted the work of the 
Tridentine Fathers—peace came at last with the death of Paul 
IV and his successor saw no reason to delay finishing the work to 
which the Church had set her hand. But none of the great Secular 
Powers was any longer enthusiastic for the Conciliar remedy. 
Germany had settled into uneasy equilibrium with the Peace of 
Augsburg in 1555, and the Emperor feared the unbalancing effect 
if any odium theologicum should be rekindled. Gallicanizing 
- France had never been more than polite, and not always that, 
to the earlier sessions of Trent; while Spain, with her finger 
on the racing pulse of the Netherlands, dreaded the inevitable 
rise in the religious temperature, should the Council reassemble. 
Pius IV happily lacked the blind zeal of a Caraffa and refused 
to raise the suspension of the Council until he should have 
secured the support of the Princes. Meanwhile, he worked 
diplomatically to that end with a persistent optimism, wholly 
admirable. 

Help came from the most unexpected quarter. The sudden 
discovery of the strength of Calvinism in France, a strength 
which the Bourbons were only too willing to utilize in their 
political struggle with the Guises, drove the Cardinal of 
Lorraine to urgent advocacy of a General Council: France was 
awakened from her earlier self-complacency; the religious 
divisions, which had weakened the Empire almost to impotency, 
now threatened to be her lot, so that religious reunion had 
become a necessity of State. But she did not want the 
Universal Church to tamper with anything more. Reform was 
a dangerous topic in view of Gallican liberties and better settled 
at home. Hence, a National Council to concede everything 
possible to the malcontents, suggested originally by Lorraine 
largely as a threat to spur on the Papacy, could become in 
the untheological brain of Catherine de Medici a_ political 
master-move, to be encouraged quite independently of—indeed, 
concurrently with—a General Council. 


As reunion and not reform was the French programme for the 
Ecumenical Assembly, a great struggle now waged as to 
whether the Pope should continue the Tridentine sessions or 
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convoke an entirely new Council somewhere else, which could 
get to work untrammelled by the ‘“ intransigent ” tradition of 
the earlier Trent. The Empire and France, with their efforts 
anxiously directed towards placating the powerful heretics 
within their borders, opposed the continuation of a Council 
that had already thrown down the gage; Spain, on the other 
hand, had not hesitated to act on the decrees of the interrupted 
Council to the extent of burning all who refused to accept 
them—so compromised, she could not hear of rediscussion. The 
battle was really decided when, after threat of schism in France 
and rumours of it in the Empire, the Powers agreed to the 
meeting of the Council again at Trent. Even if the sittings 
were later to be transferred elsewhere, it was now clear that 
this was a continuation of the challenge to Protestantism, and 
not an entirely new Council bent on compromise. Such, as 
briefly and as accurately as I can summarize it, is Mr. Evennett’s 
thesis. 

His scholarly pages, blistered with references, leave no doubt 
that here is the definite version. Much may be added, because 
the story is told with reference always to France, where the 
Cardinal of Lorraine held the strings, and, for much of the 
time, the reins. But it is not likely that any substantial 
correction will be made by future students of this period. Mr. 
Evennett writes with real distinction, and his impartiality and 
accuracy are patent in every line, so that this book is one 
of which English Catholicism may well be proud. In these 
crowded pages will be found many severe strictures on con- 
temporary churchmen, every one of them deserved. The Pope 
himself appears as a stronger man than one had been led to 
believe: St. Charles Borromeo has often been given credit, 
which should, at least, have been shared with his uncle. 
Catherine de Medici is abundantly shown to have had no 
religious policy and the vaguest religious convictions; she was 
a politician first and last, and the importance of this demon- 
stration is evident in connection with the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. It is to Mr. Evennett’s credit that his central 
figure remains an enigma even to the end; historians are always 
under the temptation of making historical characters more 
consistent than they were in fact—Macaulay must have explained 
many a man to himself for the first time. The theological 
liberalism of Lorraine at the Conference of Saverne leaves the 
Catholic reader gasping—he was not a schismatic at heart, yet 
here he seems heretic as well, holding out the hand of fellowship 
not only to the heretic but even to his heresy. 

But the aftermath of the Reformation was a terrible period, 
and Lorraine was trying to avert the Wars of Religion which 
paralyzed France in the coming years. The whole history of 
these momentous months is packed with possibilities. Could 
Catholicism have reconciled her rebels, could religious toleration 
have been accepted not only as a necessity but as an ideal, 
even thus early? And how real, on the other hand, was the 
danger of national settlements which would have transformed 
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the Pope into a chairman, who might counsel but not command? 
Answers to these and further questions may be deduced from 
Mr. Evennett’s work, which is—we repeat—the work of a 
specialist. Without a considerable knowledge of the period, 
the reader will not always find it easy to see the wood for 
trees. It is gracious, then, of the author to pause from time 
to time and summarize the situation he has reached for the 
benefit of an eager but somewhat bewildered audience. 


We look forward with impatience to the second volume which 
is promised and we hope Mr. Evennett may see his way to 
making some comment on what was gained and on what was 
lost by the character the Counter-Reformation adopted in actual 
fact. RicHarpD L. SMITH. 


The Things That Are Not Cesar’s. By Jacques Maritain.— 
Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 


The enlightened enterprise of Messrs. Sheed & Ward has led 
us to expect a book from M. Maritain as an annual event. It 
is always an event of significance for the cause of the Church 
in this country. This newest book is a translation of La 
Primauté du Spirituel made by Mr. J. F. Scanlan. The main 
work consists of three chapters, but it is followed by sixty pages 
of Appendices and forty-five pages of those illuminating Notes 
with which the readers of M. Maritain’s former books are 
familiar. 

The first chapter lays down the doctrine of The Two Powers, 
the spiritual and the temporal, the two swords one of which 
is above the other. The Church’s spiritual power is direct over 
spiritual things, indirect over temporal things. ‘‘ The Church 
has thus a right of authority over the political or the temporal 
itself, not because of political things, but because of the spiritual 
principle involved. One sword is under the other: not to be 
oppressed in its own sphere, but to be controlled and directed 


by the upper sword as regards the latter’s own sphere. The | 


special interventions of the spiritual in temporal matters are 
motivated by one object only, the avoidance or repression of 
sin.”? The whole doctrine is set out with the author’s customary 
thoroughness and dependance upon the teaching St. Thomas. 
It is a very clear and convincing piece of work, and the reader 
will find an artistic pleasure in observing how perfectly it is 
adapted to the practical discussions which follow. 


In the second chapter we have the sad history of the Action 
Frangaise. Let it not, be supposed that this is merely an historic 
account of an unpleasant event in a neighbouring country 
which is of no concern to us. The discerning reader will make 
constant applications of its argument to events in our own 


country and in our own times, and will not be slow to observe — 


the lesson in its universality. M. Maritain’s own loyalty is 


only equalled by his charity towards the rebels and their leader, 
M. Maurras. 
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But it is the final chapter which enkindles our greatest 
enthusiasm. There, in language which often rises like a 
trumpet-call, the author looking to the future summons Catholics, 
especially Catholic youth, to the salvation of a tottering world. 
It is no mere declamation : all is established on that philosophy 
which “‘ is the most highly developed, the most perfect form 
of Christian thought, the lofty wisdom under the exgis of the 
common Doctor of the Church,’? The third section on The 
Pre-eminence of Contemplation is a masterly exposition of that 
doctrine the realization of which must underlie all pastoral 
effort if our capacity for work is not to be dissipated and 
degraded into a low level energy of little value for ourselves 
or others. For that section alone, I fancy, most priests might 
be glad to have the book. 


The translation is done with distinction. Cadaverous forms 
are perhaps objectionable ; cadaveric forms are bad enough, but 
with them familiarity takes the edge off resentment. 

T. E. FLYNN. 


The Philosophy of the Good Life. By the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Gore, D.D.—John Murray. 10s. 6d. 


Bishop Gore, lecturing under the Gifford Trust (1929-1930), 
chose to investigate the theory of ‘‘ the good life ”’ as it appears 
in history, and to prove that the presuppositions of that good 
life are most completely at home in their Christian setting. 


He finds the idea of right and wrong, of responsibility to a 
Divine Person emerging at a very early date (1000 B.c.?) in the 
teaching of Zarathustra. It appears clearly in the great 
religions of the East, with Buddhism as an isolated exception. 
“In the teaching of the Buddha we do indeed get a moral way 
of the utmost severity proclaimed for those who seek enlighten- 
ment ; but the secret which Gotama had discovered and imparted 
to his disciples was the secret that life itself is an evil, not 
a good. ... Thus original Buddhism can supply us with no 
doctrine of the good life (properly so-called) for man and no 
idea of the redemption of human life, but only with a method 
of redemption from life ’’ (p. 209). The candid, but always very 
sympathetic, treatment of Buddhism should be of great practical 
value in these days when so many sentimental people, bemused 
by Indian mystic literature, affect to be drawn to the kindly 
and ascetic religion of the East as an alternative to an equally 
“mystic ’? but more dogmatic and exacting Catholicism. 


After studying Platonism and the Ethics of Greece, Dr. Gore 
finds the culmination of the ideal of the good life in the Hebrew 
Prophets and, of course, most completely in our Lord. 


Before entering on a more detailed investigation of the 
foundation and implications of the Christian ideal of the good 
life, Dr. Gore devotes a whole lecture to a comparison of the 
forms in which he has found this basic idea of moral philosophy 
in history. In the teaching of Zarathustra, Muhammad, the 
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Hebrew Prophets and Christ, it appears as duty to the one 
good God. But there is another stream from which the idea 
emerges as an absolute value, while the personal God is less 
definitely acknowledged, and of this ‘ethical idealism ” 
Platonism is the type. After a scornful glance at the 
philosophy of Rousseau with its roots in excessive emotionalism, 
the author rejects this as affording no basis for the good life. 
Under its vicious influence many of the moderns have passed 
beyond the older rationalists’ position which professed a regard 
for Christian morality while proposing to appeal to Christ as 
against His Church, and have cast off Christ Himself and the 
fundamental ethical principles for which He stands. 


This first part with its extraordinarily interesting biographical 
details of the great sages of the past, and with its unhurried 
and satisfying induction from their teaching gives the book its 
character, and it is of considerable apologetic value as clearing 
away the grounds of opposition to the principles of Moral 
Philosophy ; still, I think that the second part which establishes 
the notions of the Personality, Unity and Transcendence of God, 
man’s responsibility to God with its implication of freedom, 
his accessibility to revelation, and the rationality of faith, will 
command an even keener interest and be welcomed as of more 
instant apologetic value. In the course of these later chapters, 
many of the most insistent problems of religion are treated 
calmly but persuasively. Free-will and Predestination obviously 
harass the lecturer, but the mystery of evil, the problem of 
transcendence with immanence, of the reality of human know- 
ledge in face of the extent of human ignorance, the pathos 
of scepticism and its unwisdom, all are presented with that 
originality of outlook and perspective, that elimination of the 
technicalities embarrassing to the plain man, of which Dr. Gore 
spoke in his first lecture, and which with a constant level of 
restrained eloquence distinguish the whole work. 


It will surprise nobody, least of all Dr. Gore, if I say that 
there are many expressions and opinions in the book to which 
Catholics must demur. Such, notably, are his occasional 
strictures on the Church as having at certain periods corrupted 
the teaching or abandoned the spirit of her Master. These 
things the Church has never done, no matter how severe may 
be our judgment of the conduct of individual churchmen or 
groups of them. Indeed, the whole conception of the work, 
with its alignment of the sages of the East, the philosophers 
of Greece, and Muhammad, with the Prophets of the Old 
Testament and our Lord Himself, will arouse the resentment 
of many who are quite capable of sympathizing with the 
exigencies of the problem which the author set himself, and 
who have the most profound respect for the personal devotion 
to the Christian ideal which shines out from every page of 
the book. T. E. FLYNN. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


In COLLATIONES DiascEsis TORNACENSIS for February Canon J. 
Warichez continues his historical study of St. Eleutherius 
(+531), the first Bishop of Tournai, and brings together a 
wealth of information, it would be very difficult to find elsewhere. 
The map of the diocese of Tournai down to 1559 is particularly 
interesting. L. Cervaux gives an able analysis of the scriptural 
data on Les interventions divines dans la fondation de V’Eglise. 
There is also a good summary in Latin of St. Paul’s doctrine on 
Faith. Father A. Guns, S.J., has an inspiring account of his 
experiences of the Guild of the Blessed Sacrament, with its 
monthly Communion of Men, as the means of rallying men to 
the vigorous practice of their religion. 


NEDERLANDSCHE KATHOLIEKE STEMMEN (monthly, 15.25 florins 
a year: Firma J. M. W. Waanders, Zwolle, Holland) is ‘‘ The 
Clergy Review ”’ of Holland. The January number leads off 
with De Slavernij des Duivels, by Dr. Mulders, who seeks to 
explain the teaching of the Council of Trent that fallen man 
“incurred . . . captivity under his power who thenceforth had 
the empire of death, that is to say, the devil, Heb. ii. 14. 
(Sess. V on original sin, cap. 1, and Sess. VI on Justification.) 
It is interesting to note that in only two theologians did he find 
the subject adequately treated: in Scheeben, Handbuch der 
Katholischen Dogmatik, II, 670, seq. [available in English in 
Wilhelm and Scannell : Manual of Catholic Theology, ii, 
35 fol.], and in Janssens, Summa Theologica, viii. 722 seq. The 
Tridentine ‘‘ Idem nunc offerens sacerdotum ministerio ”’ is dis- 
cussed by H. T. Mets, and he concludes in favour of de la 
Taille’s interpretation. Dr. W. Mulder gives us a well-docu- 
mented article on ‘‘ Legitimate, illegitimate and legitimatized 
children.’’ 


The Capuchin Friars Minor have recently founded at Assisi a 
Commission for Franciscan Research Studies, the College of St. 
Lawrence of Brindisi, the President of which is Father Cuth- 
bert. He has signalised his appointment by founding a quar- 
terly review, Collectanea Franciscana, of a scholarly character 
(35 lire a year: Collegio S. Lorenzo da Brindisi dei Minor Cap- 
puccini, Via S. Francesco 23, Assisi.) The first number contains 
a Latin exposition of the doctrine of creation according to S. 
Bonaventure, an Italian account of the part taken by Vittoria 
Colonna in the Capuchin Reform, and a Latin article on the 
influence of the Camoldolese Rule on the Capuchins. Three or 
four shorter articles follow, and then comes a Bibliography of 
130 Franciscan publications issued in 1929. 

LA Cite CHETIENNE for Feb. 5 (fortnightly, 12 belgas a year: 
Rue du Marché du Parc, 28, Brussels) is full of interesting 
matter from cover to cover: a living account of the Child 
Jesus, by Pére Braun, O.P., a clear summary of the mystical 
teaching of St. Bernard by Paul Miterre. The Editor, l’Abbé 


Jacques Leclercq, gives an account of the Catholic Social Week 
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held in December in Brussels by the University students. The 
problem was that of ‘‘ the black-coated employee ” as distinct 
from the manual worker: the impossibility of making ends meet 
under present conditions—in the case of workers without any 
technical qualifications whatever. Sheer vanity leads workers’ 
sons to seek to overcrowd the ranks of the employees, at a 
wage making marriage an impossibility: they work in marble 
palaces and have not enough to eat. 


A strong effort is being made to restore the prestige of manual 
work; to get the employees to organize under difficulties as 
great as fifty years ago beset the workers; to get them to acquire 
technical qualifications. But all that leaves the real difficulty 
untouched. Given the demands of modern social life, the 
conditions under which an employee is morally bound to live: 
housing, clothing, etc.; given on the other hand the normal 
profits made by employers—is there any hope—not of slightly 
improving the employee’s position—but of changing it sufficiently 
to eliminate the crisis? 

The writer goes on to point out that it was impossible to get 
an answer to the question: ‘‘ Whether, if the administrators’ 
share of the profits were lessened, and what they gave up was 
distributed amongst the lesser employees, it would not ameliorate 
this condition sufficiently to get rid of the crisis?’’ Employers 
declined to answer or to discuss their profits: rather 
on the old-fashioned lines that ‘‘ My business is my business 
and nobody else’s.”’ But as America recently pointed out: 
‘Our Catholic Moralists look upon the employer as something 
more than an ordinary man. They attribute to him a social 
function, that of national prosperity.’? Business enterprise, in 
other words, is something besides a means of making money 
for purely individual and selfish reasons. It corresponds to 
a social service, it finds therein a remuneration proportioned 
to the service rendered, but none the less it must take into 
account the demands of social well-being. 

Not a few employers are coming to realize that they really 
want collaborators not ‘‘ hands.’’ ‘‘ Collaborators ”’ with all 
the difference in moral outlook the term carries with it. 


‘¢ Business enterprise is primarily a social function. Neither 
a baker, nor a banker, nor a metal-worker has any right to 
work solely for the purpose of making money. He assures 
a social service; his enterprise is an element of national 
prosperity and national prosperity itself is an element of 
human prosperity. Whatever be his function in life, it is every 
man’s duty to work in the service of mankind as a whole. A 
certain number of men collaborate in an enterprise carrying 
out different functions, some modest, others more important, 
but all necessary, and all sharing in the prosperity of the 
enterprise. The enterprise is the outcome not only of those 
who have put money into it, or of those who direct it, but also 
of all those who put their life into it. And the life of a man 
is much more than money. 
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‘¢ Business enterprise then has two primary ends: the one 
to assure a public service, the other to assure the livelihood 
of those who work in it: the remuneration of capital is a third 
end, third in order of importance. 


‘‘ When we call upon men to help us in a business enterprise, 
we call upon men who are fundamentally our equals. They 
work in the business under our directions, but they remain 
human beings, and they become neither slaves nor machines 
by the fact that they become employees. Now human dignity 
demands that in the measure in which it is economically possible, 
a man should find in his work the means of living in comfort. 
A business enterprise must, therefore, provide all those who 
contribute to its prosperity with the means of living in a relative 
comfort proportioned to their social condition.”’ 


As will be seen, M. l’Abbé Leclercq calls indeed for a reform 
of the mentality of employers. 


The ‘ Cité” also gives a full account of de Keyserling’s 
‘‘ America Set Free,’’? and quite a first-rate series of ‘‘ Consider- 


ations on Germany,’’ showing what the present political situation 
really is. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL REviEW (1722 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.) for January, 1931, contains a characteristic and 
illuminating article by Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., on the Social 
Teaching of Blessed Thomas More. In the February number 
Dr. E. J. Mahoney, writing on J'he Vatican Council and 
Priestly Sanctity, gives an account of the many speeches made 
at the Council demanding definite teaching concerning the 
sanctity of the clergy. He concludes: ‘‘ If all that the Church 
requires, strictly speaking, from the priesthood is the ability 
to fulfil the functions of divine worship, the fervid exhortations 
given to priest during retreats, and before and after ordination, 
will be rendered largely nugatory. They will be regarded by 
many as orgies of piety, during which the clergy are exhorted 
to .a degree of sanctity beyond that strictly required by the 
Church. Some express conciliar statement seems necessary at 
the present time, even as it appeared necessary to the fathers 
in 1870, in order to make it evident, beyond all doubt or 
quibble, that an obligation to sanctity is assumed with the 
priesthood. This is the doctrine of St. Thomas, the tradition of 
the Church as contained in the Ordinal, and the teaching of many 
bishops, before, during and after the Council of the Vatican ” 
(p. 123). The Wrong Dispensation: the Wrong Decision, by the 
Rev. J. P. Donovan, C.M., draws attention to the laxity of 
certain American Curias in issuing dispensations mizxtae 
religionis where disparitatis cultus is needed. In the course 
of the article he gives the result of a very important investigation 
he carried out in order to ascertain what exactly was the 


intention of ministers of various sects when they used the 
Baptismal Rite. 
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PALESTRO DEL CLERO (weekly, 30.30 lire a year. Roviga. [U.C. 
Venezia.] Italy) is a practical journal for priests. Its 
February 5th number gives a good analysis of the two great 
doxologies of the Roman Liturgy (Gloria in excelsis, and Te 
Deum), an exegetical article on two verses of Psalm 8, about 
a dozen answers to simple questions of parochial interest and 
excellent exposition of the life’s work of the two saintly French 
employers, Philibert Vrau and Camillus Féron Vrau, whose 
Causes were introduced in June, 1930. 


Divus THOMAS Commentarium de Philosophia et Theologia 
(every two months: Collegio Alberoni. Piacenza. Italy. 35 lire 
a year) publishes articles in French, Italian and Latin. In 
the February number we have quite a serviceable summary 
of the Sacramental teaching of St. Augustine; a strong and 
well-reasoned plea for the reading of the whole Bible by 
theological students during their course. There is a particularly 
interesting account of a Tour in Transjordania by P. Dulau. 
Book reviews are numerous and well done. 


In BLACKFRIARS (monthly. 12s. a year. Basil Blackwell, 
Broad Street, Oxford) Fr. Cyprian Rice, O.P., writes inspiringly 
on Dominicans for Persia: a small group of English Dominicans 
are going to settle quietly in Shiraz, and seek to steep themselves 
in all that is best in the age-long culture of Persia, so as to 
be able the better to understand the Persian mind and bring 


home to it the eternal truths. Prospere procede will be every 
Catholic’s wish. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE (Quarterly, 11.60 
R.marks a year. Innsbruck, Austria) published by the 
Theological Faculty of the University of Innsbruck, stands on 
a very high level as a technical Review. Joseph Santeler, S.J., 
on Die Lehre von der Analogie des Seins, considers that G. M. 
Manser, O.P., in his series of articles in Divus Thomas (1928, 
1929), on Das Wesen des Thomismus, attacked the Suarezian 
conception of Analogy so strongly that an examination of the 
situation is called for. In order to avoid more polemics, the 
writer sets out to give a positive statement of the doctrine of 
Analogy and its application to ‘ being.’”? U. Holzmeister, on 
Der Tag der Himmelfahrt des Herrn, discusses exhaustively 
the difficulties based upon scriptural and early Christian 
writings, shortening or lengthening the period between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. The ‘ forty days ”’ of Acts i. 3 
is left in possession. Hugo Rahner shows with great erudition 
that in the verse of the Responsory of the Second Lesson of 
the first nocturn on the Feast of St. John the Evangelist, on 
December 29th: ‘“ Fluenta Evangelii de ipso sacro Dominici 
pectoris fonte potavit,’ the Breviary has preserved for us a 
reading going back as far as Origen. lL. Hertling brings 
together some forty-six passages from hagiographical sources, 
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illustrating early medieval penitential usage. The critical 
book reviews present work of a very high order. 


THE SoweR (Quarterly. 5s. a year: Zhe Sower, Alton, 
Stoke-on-Trent) is full of interesting matter. Father F. H. 
Drinkwater sets out the structure and content of Cardinal 
Gasparri’s Catechism. Donald Attwater writes vigorously and 
helpfully on Children’s Reading. There is a practical and well- 
deserved defence of The Montessori Method. And nowhere else 
will the average priest find fuller and more useful information 
on the problems besetting all who have to deal with School 
questions. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
MISSA PRO POPULO. 


Does the obligation of saying the ‘“‘ Missa pro populo ”’ bind a 
chaplain to a private family, whose priestly ministration extends 
not only to the staff of the house, and Catholic residents on the 
estate, but includes the service of a district with its own Church, 
and with its own boundaries distinct from those of the local 
parishes; the chaplain is quite independent of the jurisdiction 
of any neighbouring priest. 


Reply 

On a question of law the answer is simple. The obligation 
binds every priest who, by reason of his office, actually exercises 
the chief spiritual care of souls within a territory erected as a 
parochial unit. This includes not only parish priests (parochi), 
whether removable or irremovable, but also priests in charge of 
a parish pending the appointment of a parochus (vicarii economi 
Can. 473, §1), those in charge of the parish affairs of a Church 
belonging to a ‘‘ moral person,’’ such as a religious order (vicarii 
parochiales, Can. 471, §1), and those who are taking charge of a 
parish, together with the obligation of the ‘‘ Missa pro populo,” 
by arrangement, during the absence of the parochus (vicarii sub- 
stitute, Can. 466, §5; 474). Priests with care of souls within a 
parochial unit, and who do not belong to one of the categories 
mentioned, are not bound by this obli¢ gation, e.g., the assistant 
priests attached to a parish (vicarii cooperatores) : ; Chaplains of 
convents, hospitals and prisons; Superiors of colleges. 


On a question of fact, it is certain that our correspondent is 
under no obligation as a chaplain of a private family. Whether 
he is bound by reason of his care of souls in an external district, 
with its own Church and boundaries, is a question of fact which 
can easily be ascertained by communicating with the diocesan 
Curia. If the district has been erected into a parochial unit there 
will exist some documentary evidence. But it may happen that, 
for various reasons, the district has not been canonically erected 
into a parochial unit, although, for practical purposes of priestly 
administration, some territory has been assigned to the 
priest, in much the same way as a chapel of ease and its sur- 
rounding district may be administered by a curate of the parent 
Church. (S.C. Consist. August 1st, 1919; A.A.S., xi. 346; 
Fanfani, De Jure Parochorum, §361 seq.) 


E. J. M. 
MASSES FOR DECEASED CLERGY. 


Would it be safe to hold that a priest is only bound to say these 
Masses so long as he is personally able to do so? A priest may 
be bed-ridden or otherwise unable to say Mass for years before 
his death, and to procure the saying of his Pact Masses by other 
priests may be to him a serious hardship. In most cases it will 
happen that, during a priest’s last illness, other priests belonging 
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to the Pact die. Is his executor bound to provide for the saying 
of such Pact Masses? 


Reply 

Any secular priest in England, within three years of his ordina- 
tion, may join a Society whose members undertake to say one 
Mass for each deceased priest member. At one time it used to 
include the priests of the whole country, but owing to the 
increased number of clergy the Society was divided by a Papal 
Rescript of 1860 (S.C. de Prop. Fide, 22 Aprilis, 1860; Decreta 1V 
Cone. Prov. West., p. 181) into the dioceses of the North and 
those of the South. At that date the North contained 367 priests 
and the South 363. It will be noted that, at the present time, 
the larger dioceses now contain almost as many priests as a whole 
district in the division, of 1860. The result is that the obligation 
of saying the Masses has become, I will not say a burden, but 
more exacting than it was seventy years ago, and a further 
division would be welcomed by many. 


I can find no exact definition of the obligation assumed. Our 
diocesan register contains a statement that members ‘ bind them- 
selves for life to say one Mass, etc.’’, a rendering of the phrase 
in the document of 1860, ‘‘ come obbligandosi a celebrare durante 
il corso della vita una Messa, etc.’? A more exact understanding 
of the obligation can be obtained indirectly, from the teaching of 
the authors and from certain Instructions of the Holy See touch- 
ing upon the lawfulness of saying one of these Masses when 
duplicating. 


i. According to Cardinal Gasparri it is not an obligation which 
binds sub gravi. (De Eucharistia I, §644.) His reason is that 
the members do not intend to bind themselves sub gravi when 
joining, and he is speaking of these associations in a general 
manner. Personally I cannot help feeling that the secular clergy 
of England, when joining, do certainly intend to assume a grave 
obligation. This can be deduced from the gravity of the subject 
matter, and from the fact that there is a bilateral aspect involved. 
Each priest receives the benefit of a number of Masses on the 
supposition that he has himself rendered this service to his 
brethren. I would agree with Many (De Missa, §67) that the 
obligation is a grave one. 


ii. It is not a strict obligation of commutative justice. This 
may be inferred from the various directions of the Holy See, 
which have decided that an Association Mass may be said when 
duplicating. (S.C. Conc., September 14th, 1878; August 6th, 
1881; March 5th, 1887; Collationes Brugenses, 1898, p. 462.) The 
reason given in the first of these directions is that the priest 
does not receive a stipend for these Masses, either directly or 
indirectly, and that they are due more on a title of charity than 
of justice. Therefore they do not come under the rule of 
Canon 824, §2. Accordingly, no question of restitution arises, 
even though a member may be burdened with a grave obligation 
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in conscience to say these Masses. It is the common teaching! 
that restitution refers only to obligations arising from commy.) 
tative justice. q 


iii. Owing to the bilateral character of the ‘pact, it would’ 
appear that the obligation is more than ‘‘ ex caritate,’’ more even. 
than ‘‘ ex fidelitate vi promissionis.”’ It is as Cardinal Gasparrj) 
states ‘‘ ex justitia ratione quasi-contractus.” ; 


iv. With regard to the time limit, the ‘‘ tempus utile ”’ within 
which the obligation must be fulfilled, only one thing can be said’ 
with any degree of certainty, namely, that the rules of Canon 
Law requiring Manual Masses to be applied within a certain’ 
period do not apply strictly to these Association Masses. It ig 
a question that must be left to the conscience of individuals. 


v. On careful consideration of the above data, and failing 
any definite legal ruling, contained, perhaps, in articles of the 
Association which I have not seen, I would answer without any’ 
hesitation that a priest who, in his last illness, cannot say Mass” 
at all, is not bound to get these Masses said by others. For the: 
obligation, whatever its intimate character may be, is clearly a 
personal one. It is also an obligation to be_ interpreted) 
by the intention of those who assume it. Ithink that™ 
there would be a general consensus of opinion amongst all the7 
members that, in joining the Association, they undertook to say) 
these Masses only as long as they were able to do so in person. | 
A sick priest should, therefore, keep the notices of defunct 
brethren, in the hope that he will one day be able to say the’ 
Masses. But he is under no obligation, whether of justice, 


fidelity or charity, to get them said by others, and, accordingly, 
his executor is similarly not bound. 


T. J. MAHONEY. 
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